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“WHAT IS YOUR MINISTER'S SALARY > 


pp HE requirements of parishes are as varied as their locations. What is a decent living wage 
in one parish is opulence in another, and impossible poverty in a third. Ina country 
parish the standard of living is much simpler, the cost of living lower. Also, such a parish re- 
‘quires a man with a less expensive education, with smaller professional experience, and without 
much of the social experience which is indispensable ina larger town. This social experience 
is an important factor in a minister's equipment, if he is to satisfy the parishes where the 
standard of living is high. It is this that enables him to be “‘a good mixer,” and this ability 
is gained only by contact with things that money can buy. If a parish requires it, they 
should remember that it was expensive for the minister to acquire, and is entitled to con- 
sideration as part of his equipment. 


It should be easy for the members of any given parish to determine whether they are paying 
a fair return for what they require, or whether they are letting tradition or indifference guide 
them in paying an obsolete salary. The fact that individual members of the parish help out 
the minister with kindly-meant gifts does not relieve the parish of its responsibility. It only 
makes the minister's economic status more precarious and unpalatable. One minister said 
that learning to accept such gifts was the hardest thing he had to do. It should be the in- 
alienable right of a man to pay his own bills. 

Here is a simple rule for finding out whether the salary in any given parish is adequate, 
and a “proof” for your answer: 


GAARA 


Question: , ie 
Which men in our town have the education, social experience, and all other qualities— 
excepting the technical education—that we require in a minister? What are their ap- 


proximate salaries? 


Proof: 


Who are the men in our town who have salaries approximating that we pay the minister? 


Would any of them do for our minister? 
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Points Against Evolution 
IVE ARGUMENTS against evolution as ap- 


plied to religion are the following: One, Hvolu- 
tion is antagonistic to the Bible. That means evo- 
lution is not taught in the Scripture. Let us dis- 


regard the fact that it is taught, in all the parables 
of growth, like the blade and the ear, the mustard- 
seed, the child; and in the unfolding continuity of 
the people of the Old Testament and the climactic 
revelations in the Gospels. All of these show the 
principle of evolution or development by a constant 
Power operating within. 
that freedom to the slave is not taught in the Bible, 
nor the equality of women with men, nor the found- 
ing of governments by the consent of the governed. 
In other words, the Bible is an incomplete book, 
and not a final standard. We add to the real Bible 
in each generation. 

Two, Evolution undermines faith in Christianity. 
The answer is, Jesus was not a teacher of biology; 
he was a teacher of theology. He was not inter- 
ested in the physical origin of man, but in his 
spiritual destiny in God. Three, Hvolution lowers 
man to the brute. Lowers? What is low about 
animal creation? Are there not admirable quali- 
ties, including the social graces by which the male 
protects the female and the young? What of the 
horse, the dog? But that aside, man is the crown 
and glory of evolutionary creation, and he is dis- 
tinct because he has qualities different in kind and 


degree from those of all other living creatures. He 
has kinship with the Infinite, and he knows it. 
Four, Hvolution eliminates God from life. It is 


absurd. God is above it all, in it all, and through 
it all. This is true in the sublime evolutionary 
conception as it cannot be true in the special crea- 


tion theory according to which God comes and 
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goes irresponsibly. In evolution God is author of 
a continuing process. Five, Hvolution justifies 
force as a social program. The very essence of 
evolution is growth. Growth is gentleness. It 
increaseth without observation. See the flower or 
the child. Violence is absent. Order and law 
reign. The progress is from lower to higher, from 
everlasting to everlasting. An inner force, gentle 
as irresistible, takes the whole creation onward 
and upward. Evolution is the spiritual theory of 
God and humanity. 


Spirit and Life 


H4s THE READER ever analyzed the contents 
of any of our so-called liberal or radical weekly 
journals? We have been looking over three this 
day. Rather trying. Of fourteen editorial para- 
graphs in the worst example, thirteen are critical, 
superior, pessimistic, and ill-willed. If the world 
is like the thirteen pictures, it is stupid, rotten, 
shot to pieces, and hopeless. In the same issue 
there are three long editorials, and two of the three 
are as disquieting and discouraging as they are 
untrue. They are pathetic in their lack of back- 
ground and proportion. The trouble with some 
editors is they are too clever by far. The fig- 
ments of their warped imaginations are .their 
destruction. 
most of the facts. 

The unusual,.even the impossible, is always the 
foundation of a kind of journalism. But the sat- 
isfaction of a journal devoted to the church and to 
religion is this, that whatever it may lack in bril- 
liance and the unexpected, it goes ahead steadily 
seeing life whole and reporting the good of it, for 
the most part, because it knows that the one sound 
way for progress is to overcome evil with good, to 
play up the virtue and let that have its expulsive 
power upon the vice in the world. We speak of 
this course as the way of idealism. We may become 
so immured in the eternal goodness as to lose sen- 
sibility to evil. The contagion of such goodness 
is irresistible. 

Our readers may not always know in so many 


words why they like their church paper, but if- 


we should desert the better way of exalting—in 
editorial parlance, “featuring”—the positive ideas 
and. achievements which are the stuff of which the 
whole world order is built, we know what would 
happen. Letters would remind us of our error, 
subscriptions would fall away like leaves from a 


tree in autumn, and we should thereby receive our | 


proper desert. It is not keen intellectual mor- 
dancy, it is clear-headed, sound-hearted loyalty to 
the plain propositions by which men live,, that 
builds great journals as it builds great lives. We 
believe we keep on that course. We have one con- 
stant aim,—to be wholesome by being faithful to 
the tested verities. And the Circulation Manager 
says that there are more paid-up subscribers on 
our lists to-day than at any time in the history of 
the paper. He says, “THE REGISTER is spirit and 
it is life!’ 


They cerebrate, and they leave out ~ 
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Fleeing Evil Report 


HEN THE EVIL REPORT of men’s behavior 

startles us day after day, thanks to the power 
of the newspaper to magnify its office of sensation, 
we think of the public-spirited man who visited an 
astronomer in his observatory during a Presiden- 
tial campaign. The visitor spent some time look- 
ing through his friend’s glass at some of the 
heavenly bodies. “And do you tell me,” he said, 
when he had finished, “that each of those. stars I 
have been looking at is a sun like our own?” “Yes,” 
said his friend. “And that each of them may have 


a number of planets circling round them like our 


sun?” “Yes.” “And that there may be life on each 
of these planets?” “Well,” said his friend, “we 
cannot tell that, but it is quite possible there may 
be life on many of them.” The politician was silent 
for a minute, then, as he rose to go, he said, “Well, 
I guess, after all, it doesn’t matter very much 
whether Bryan or Taft gets in.” 

There is much in that way of thinking, because, 
first, each of us has a large measure of self-respect, 
and we resent, with a wholesomeness that does us 
credit, the intrusion upon our lives of so many 
irritations, so many evils, that are unnecessary and 
insulting to our dignity. God made us for better 
things. We almost consent to the virtue of the 


'.monastic life, and we surely have a kindlier view 


of those good souls who have fied the world in order 
that they might have quiet and the peace of the 
Eternal. If we are told the world must be saved 
by us, we may be forgiven if we say we are unequal 
to the task, and we are afraid the world will destroy 
us, for we are frail, though our reach for perfec- 
tion be unremitting. 

Second, we have a fear of the fate of the pursuers 
of evil-doers. We have seen the manner of many 
reformers. We do not like reforming as it is usu- 
ally done, chiefly on account of what it does to the 
people in the business. Before us is a man who for 
a score of years has been hounding certain evil- 
doers. Now he himself is convicted in a court. All 
these years he has been snooping and suspecting 
and inveighing against his fellow-humans. No 
mind can. work at that nasty business without 
itself becoming befouled and debased. Reformers 
of a kind do something unspeakable. We cannot 
always tell what it is, but we do not like them. 
How utterly mean it all seems when we have a gos- 
pel way of working that wins goodness by love. 


The Three. Positions 


E SUBMIT THE FOLLOWING from 
America, journal. of the Roman Catholic 
Church, issue of January 5: 


How do we know that this particular miracle of the 
virgin birth happened? We know that it happened be- 
cause the Catholic Church teaches that it happened. This 
is in itself complete, absolute and final proof of this 
doctrine. A body of teachers (1) commissioned to teach 
what Christ taught, and (2) guaranteed to teach Christ’s 
truth free from any error, teaches that Christ was con- 
ceived and born of a virgin. . . . The conclusion is per- 
emptory. ... It is as certain that 10,000 years from now 
the Catholic Church will be teaching the virgin birth as 
it is certain that she has always taught it. 
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That position parts from the fundamentalist 
position, which lays down as final the “authority 
of the Scriptures.” The question is, who shall 
interpret the Scripture? The Roman answer is: 

Infallibility the Gospels undoubtedly have, but no 
purely human interpretation of the Gospels is divinely 
infallible. . . . Only the one, holy, catholic and apostolic 
church can tell us ultimately and definitely what the 


Scriptures mean about divine revelation, and what in its 
totality was the revelation which Christ gave. 


The fundamentalists say the Bible needs no 
interpreter. The position is absurd, of course, for 
they read it one way and we read it another way. 
Two interpretations. They read it on the presump- 
tion that it is absolutely true, and so they must 
needs warp every interpretation to fit their theory. 
We keep free of that spiritual peril by testing the 
Scripture by the standard of love, truth, law, and 
goodness. We are right. 


Drink and Women 


NOTED REFORMER, in his defense of a man 

under parole who went bad again and was 
returned to prison, said that his two weaknesses 
were “drink and women.” That is a familiar 
phrase, and half of it is bitterly unjust, reaching 
to the depths of our idea of womankind. Please 
do not smile, because. you may see at first only 
humor in our gravity. Think one minute, and 
you will see why we are protesting against a cruel 
generality. “Drink” is all right and perfectly 
clear. It means an appetite for alcohol, a bestial 
habit that takes away a man’s brains and morals. 
But “women” is not right at all. It is almost blas- 
phemy. What the man should have said was 
“lust.” That is exactly the word to represent 
another appetite. Women are the mothers of men, 
sacred above all earthly beings, and the unfortu- 
nate among them, an infinitesimal part, deserve 
the poignant solicitude and the unremitting help 
which their inherent sanctity demands. We are 
slowly evolying from the monstrous notion of a 
“weaker” sex, the “weakness” being chiefly associ- 
ated with woman’s subjectivity to man in the social 
order. God help us when woman in all her moral 
attributes of personal honor and dignity fails for 
any cause to keep the thoughts and tributes of 
men upon her supreme station and office in life. 


Note 


Failing to receive an invitation to address a 
recent Y. M. C. A. convention held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, William Jennings Bryan issued.a statement 
denouncing any change in the practice of that 
organization with reference to admission to mem- 
bership. He feels strongly that only members of 
evangelical churches should be received. Happily, 
more and more, Y. M. C. A. leaders are realizing 
that persons who lead in good works of other 
descriptions in the community ought to have active 
participation in the councils of the Association. An- 
other Unitarian has recently become a Y. M. ©. A. 
director, namely, Rev. William Safford Jones of 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
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Again, the Trumpet Call of Islam 


Can it make itself felt in the world? 


Sorra, January 18. 


OR HALF A CENTURY the Christian 

world has contemplated, as some ob- 
servers of the world’s great movements 
would have it, a Moslem revival present- 
ing a grave peril to Western civilization. 
As recently as the end of the World War, 
an American writer of prominence has 
sounded the note of decided alarm against 
the perilous possibilities of an Islamic re- 
vival that would spell disaster to Europe 
—and possibly to America. That 
peril lay in a unification of the 
human force of Islam, scattered in ; 
more or less solid masses from Equa- 
torial Africa through Southeastern 
Europe, and thence through a solid 
belt of Asia to Pekin. This fringe 
of Islam, covering three continents, 
was presented as awaiting the trum- 
pet call of Islam to unite and renew 
by a vast display of force the ini- 
tial military glories upon which Mo- 
hammed founded one of the great 
religions of the world. 

That trumpet call now has been 
sounded, strange to say, from Lon- 
don, and not from Mecca, the holy 
place of the Mohammedan faith. 
Will the answer be a rallying of the 
forees of Islam? Or will it reveal 
a further disintegration of Islam as 
a living force, capable of making it- 
self felt upon the life of the world? 
Believers in the physical and moral 
potency of Islam have predicted be- 
fore each series of recent wars in 
which Islam in its contact with the 
Western world was involved, that 
the declaration of a “jihad” would 
rouse Islam to the pitch of united 
resistance, culminating in aggressive 
action. Italy attacked Turkey, the 
most .powerful of Moslem powers, 
in 1911. Yet no united Moslem 
action resulted. Then the Balkan 
powers pursued Turkey out of the 
Balkans. Yet no kick-back came 
from Islam, and the action of Turkey itself 
proved as feeble as had been its resist- 
ance to Italian aggression. Last of all 
came the united attack by the Entente 
Powers upon Turkey in the Great War. 
A faint echo of Pan-Islamie protest was 
heard from India, but Britain’s chief 
reliance for fighting strength in that 
struggle were her Indian forces. These 
Mohammedans fought their Turkish co- 
religionists with ardor. 

It took Greece to turn the tide of per- 
sistent Turkish defeat into the unaccus- 
tomed channel of victory. It was ex- 
pected, even by objective observers of 
the destinies of Islam, that that event 
would electrify the Moslem world, and 
perhaps restore it to its former position 
as a factor decisive in history. The most 
recent events are demonstrating that 
something like the stir of life has been 
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the outcome of the flight of the Greeks 
before the Turks, victorious for the first 
time in centuries. The new- note has 
been sounded in Islamic life, but it is 
not a pean. of united action. On the 
contrary, it is a note of protest. That 
new trumpet call has been issued by the 
Agha Khan, the chief of the faithful in 
India, against the action of the Kemal- 
ists in stripping the Sultan of Turkey of 
his temporal powers and relegating him 


Keystone Photograph 


CHIEF OF THE FAITHFUL IN INDIA 


Who has sounded the new trumpet call against 
the action of the Kemalists in stripping the Sultan 
of Turkey of his temporal powers and relegating 


him to the rear as a Khalif in a republic 


to the rear as a Khalif in a republic— 
shades of the good Khalif Haroun-al- 
Raschid ! 

The Agha Khan, who. is not lacking in 
wisdom, bases his protest against the 
new laicized state upon the conviction 
that the Sultan of Turkey is the head of 
the Moslem world, and that any restric- 
tion of his powers is a blow dealt at the 
Moslem world. What part English in- 
fluence has played in this Islamic pro- 
nouncement by the leader of the Moslems 
of India does not yet appear on the sur- 
face. But it would be safe to assume 
that English advisers were not far from 
the Agha Khan’s elbow when he issued 
his Islamic manifesto. For it is to the 
interest of the English to refrain from 
adding strength to a Turkish movement 


that tends to deprive foreigners of their. 


well-established rights in Turkey. 


The publication of the Agha Khan's 
pronunciamento has produced a flurry in 
Turkey. The dispatch of the Tribunal of 
Independence from Angora to Constan- 
tinople is an indication of the determina- 
tion of President Kemal to fight the anti- 
republican movement on its home ground, 
the city of the dethroned Khalif. The 
high court for treason has convicted sey- 
eral editors, sent several politicians to 
long terms in prison, given it to be under- 
stood that it is prepared to act with 
equal vigor in all cases where it 
has good reason to believe that the 
old régime is aiming at the recovery 
of its forfeited power. 

But how about the mass of the 
people? Particularly, what is the, 
state of mind inherent in the sol- 
diers who conquered a_ foreign 
enemy without the leadership of the 
Khalif, who destroyed with one 
swing of the sword the structure of 
accumulated privileges and right 
which successive Khalifs had sur- 
rendered through the centuriés to - 
exigent European powers? The 
psychology of those warriors of Is- 
lamic Turkey who have put Turkey 
internationally on its feet again is 
obvious. To them the Khalif is 
not a leader, but a senile old man 
whom it is desirable, for old cus- 
tom’s sake, to regard as a dignitary. 
The rest of the Turkish population, 
for the present at least, does not 
matter. In a republic, based not on 
public opinion, but upon the ability 
of a group to maintain itself in 
power by its soldiery and its tribu- 


nals in independence, the mass of 
the people counts for little. 

So the trumpet call sounded by 
the Agha Khan sounds very much 
like the voice of one erying in the 
wilderness, so far as prospective re- 
sults are concerned. The notes of 
the Agha Khan may carry far, but 
they do not penetrate the walls of the 
official residence of Mustapha, Kemal, 
victor despite the Khalif. The split be- 
tween those Moslems who hear and those 
who do not hear the Agha Khan, pleading 
from London for the restoration of the 
Khalif to his historic place of power, is 
already growing wider and deeper. 

This is the main cleavage between Islam 
and Islam, But a minor one is yawning 
open in Arabia, once the private estate 
of the Khalif. In Arabia, King Hussein, 
who aspires to the rulership of a united. 
Arabia, is laying his lines for the ab- 
sorption of the entire population of the 
Arab peninsula into a homogeneous state. 
His aspirations do not except regions 
under British sovereignty, like Palestine, 
nor areas inhabited predominantly by 
Christian Syrians. This new cleavage 
(Continued on page 213) 
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What Determines “ap 
the Salary You Pay Your Minister? 


7mi ARE HEARING more or less 

about ministers’ salaries being low, 
but the remarks are usually in denomina- 
tional papers. In a parish no one is much 
coneerned, on the old theory that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 
If the matter should be considered worthy 
of remark, the consensus of opinion would 
likely be that “we are paying all we 
ever have,” or, perhaps, “more than we 
ever have before.” If one asks, “Can the 
minister live on it?” we hear ihat “they 
always have,”’—not, of course, as the ma- 
jority of the parish live, but in the sort 
of poor-relation, semi-charitable, wholly- 
harrowing way to which ministers are 
condemned. Not that the parish carries 
its thinking to this conclusion. They 
simply say, “It is all we can raise,” or 
“The minister’s salary, of course, is fixed,” 
and let it go at that. 

But what fixed it? Tradition, from the 
old days when living was cheap, and the 
minister was paid largely in goods. When 
- we build a house, does the tradition that 

our grandfather cut his own timbers and 
the neighbors raised his house affect the 
amount we must pay for a house to-day? 
Even the sum for which our father built 
a roomy; delightful home ten years ago 
is ridiculous as a standard to-day. Or, 
do we wish to engage a new foreman, or 
“a boss carpenter, or a housemaid? No 
thought here of wages being “all we have 
ever paid.” But a minister, you say, is 
different. Yes, he has spent, usually, 
seven years in special study; he must 
have peculiar gifts of mind to be a 
preacher; he must have an acceptable 
standard of living; he must have tact and 
social experience and many other gifts, 
to be acceptable to the many kinds of 
people that make up a parish. Parishes 
are particular—they want many things 
and they are things that it costs money to 
acquire. But they are not things that a 
minister will think of putting a value on. 
Ministers are singularly reticent about 
valuing their services, probably because, 
as tradition has it, “There are things for 
which money cannot pay,” and much of 
a minister’s service comes under this head. 
So is it any wonder that parishes expect 
all they do expect, and in return offer the 
wages of a clerk or an artisan? 

How can we value the help given in 
time of trouble or desperate sorrow? How 
can we value the inspiration for our daily 
lives which we get from sermons? We 
cannot place any value on such service. 
and we do not try to. So we have come 
to think of the special qualities which en- 
able a man to give these services as. value- 
less. But, because we must pay a man 
something, we offer him $2,000 or $3,000 

_ or $4,000, the sum our parish has settled 
into, by the process of being jerked along 
at the very tail-end of the modern eco- 
nomic procession. 
_ Of course, the requirements of parishes 
are as varied as their locations. What is 


larger town. 


This article refers to -your min- 
ister. Yow know he is worth more 
than he receives in salary, and what 
do you do about it? Sometimes we 
yearn for an evangelistic meeting 
that would embolden the parish com- 
mittee to do its Christian duty. The 
committee could work the other mir- 
acle of Christianizing the congrega- 
tion. The author prefers to remain 
anonymous. 


a decent living wage in one parish is 
opulence in another, and impossible poy- 
erty in a third. In a country parish the 
standard of living is mueh simpler, the 
cost of living lower. Also, such a parish 
requires a man with a less expensive edu- 
cation, with smaller professional expe- 
rience, and without much of the-social ex- 
perience which is indispensable in a 
This social experience is 
an important factor in a minister’s equip- 
ment, if he is to satisfy the parishes where 
the standard of living is high. It is this 
that enables him to be “a good mixer,” 
and this ability is gained only by contact 
with things that money can buy. If a 
parish requires it, they should remember 
that it was expensive for the minister to 
acquire, and is entitled to consideration 
as part of his equipment. 

It should be easy for the members of 
any given parish to determine whether 
they are paying a fair return for what 
they require, or whether they are letting 
tradition or indifference guide them in 
paying an obsolete salary. The fact that 
individual members of the parish help 
out the minister with kindly-meant gifts 
does not relieve the parish of its respon- 
sibility. It only makes the minister’s 
economic status more precarious and un- 
palatable. One minister said that learn- 
ing to accept such gifts was the hardest 
thing he had to do. It should be the in- 
alienable right of a man to pay his own 
bills. 

Here is a simple rule for’ finding out 
whether the salary in any given parish is 
adequate, and a “proof” for your answer: 


Question: 
Which men in our town have the 
education, social experience, and all 
other qualities—excepting the tech- 
nical education—that we require in ~ 
a minister? What are their ap- 
proximate salaries? 


Proof: 
Who are the men in owr town who 
have salaries approximating that 
we pay the minister? Would any 
of them do for our minister? 


A further proof, though not so accu- 
rate, is to estimate the average living 
expense of the mémbers of the parish. 
This will vary greatly in different towns, 
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the conditions of each town. Roughly 
speaking, the minister should not be com- 
pelled to live on a smaller amount than 
the average of his parish. 

As this article is not written by a 
minister, it will not attempt to say much 
that might be said about the grinding 
effort to maintain a $6,000 standard of 
living on $3,000, or a $3,000 standard on 
$1,800. A minister in most of our towns 
simply cannot live as do the other people 
who have his salary,—in an obscure house 
of small upkeep, with few community and 
social contacts, and equally limited ward- 
robes for his family. I once heard a min- 
ister’s wife say that twice in her experience 
she had employed a laundress whose hus- 
band’s wages, added to her own, exceeded 
the minister’s salary,—once in a small city. 
and once in a leading parish in a large 
city. In both cases the husbands were 
carpenters. And the wives went out 
washing and earned a few dollars a week. 
But few parishes would care to have the 
mIninister’s wife go out washing, or live 
as did the laundress’s family. All the 
minister can do is to live as best he can 
with the constant grind of expense eating 
into his soul, and be an inspiration to his 
comfortably well-off parishioners. 

What will happen? One thing is fairly 
sure—the ministers will not get .together 
and put their services on a business basis 
and notify their parish committees of their 
findings. But they cannot go on very 
long as they are. In fact, many of them 
are not going on. Probably many of this 
generation will persist, but what of the 
next? Conditions to-day are too difficult, 
in practically every parish—and this in- 
eludes the parishes who may have raised 
the salary $500 or $1,000 in the last five 
years—to tempt many fine, vigorous young 
men into the ministry. And our sons and 
daughters must expect to reap our sowing 
of unwillingness to face faets, and our 
preference for the present unjust method ~ 
of deciding the minister’s salary. 

It is tacitly understood, and sometimes 
specified, that this salary includes more 
or less time and service from the minis- 
ter’s wife. Perhaps parishes feel that 
they do not make any demands on her 
time. But the fact remains that if a 
minister’s wife is not generaily acceptable 
to the parish, her husband works under 
great, if not insurmountable, difficulties. 
Her personality and services have no fa- 
vorable effect upon the minister’s salary, 
however valuable they may be to the par- 
ish; but her lack of them is sometimes 
considered important enough to force her 
husband’s resignation. This is a unique 
economic situation, worth a little con- 
sideration. 

How can a parish say: “We are very 
particular—I am afraid we are critical. 
We want this, and this, and this, in our 
minister [naming qualities that in another 
field would mean a high-salaried man]; 
the cost of living is high in our commu- 


depending on the standard of living and nity; we must have just the right man 
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to build up the church; and the salary 
is’— What? No use in saying that our 
church pays all it can. That isn’t really 
the point at all. If we cannot raise a 
suitable salary, we should come out 
frankly as a missionary church, and ask 
the minister to contribute part of his 
service. In how many of our parishes 
does the minister do this now from neces- 
sity, as a result of the thoughtless in- 
justice of our present method, or lack of 
it? Few churches have even attempted to 
go into second speed, so far as making 
their business methods up-to-date, and 
tapping their full resources, are con- 
eerned, and I venture to say that none 
are in high. 

The harvest we leave for our sons and 
daughters will be a dearth of ministers 
far greater than that of to-day. This 
means a lowering of the place of the 
chureh in dur community. Do we care 
if it counts for less and less? Do we care 
if in time our church closes its doors for 
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lack of a suitable minister? Do we care 
that right now those of us who are liy- 
ing in communities where the bulk of the 
incomes are from $5,000 to $10,000, and 
the cost of living in proportion, are ex- 
pecting men of unusual abilities of mind 
and of expensive training—men from 
whom we get something when we talk to 
them—to live as our neighbors and asso- 
ciates on one-half or one-third or one- 
quarter of our incomes? In communities 
where many incomes run higher, there 
is even more need to consider whether 
we are not expecting something for noth- 
ing, or, rather, much for little. Where 
the average incomes are below $5,000, 
there is less blame in this matter, as 
many of the smaller parishes pay a sub- 
sistence wage now which is far higher 
in proportion to the conditions and num- 
bers of the parish than that paid by the 
more prosperous parishes. 

Not that any one thinks the minister 
should be at once put into the plutocrat 


(6) 


class, as was done in “Thank-U.” But 
let’s not keep him so near the edge of the 
lowest living wage that he exists in con- 
stant danger of falling off. No plea here 
to reward unusual mental ability with 
unusual money return, merely a plea to 
save our self-respect by offering the man 
we choose to be our minister enough so 
that he can live in our community on an 
economic level with his associates. The 
question of allowing-him our privilege of 
sending our children to college and saving 
up something for old age perhaps has a 
bearing, but will not be settled till you 
and I get it into our minds that our 
minister’s salary is a personal matter to 
us. Do we care enough about our own 
duty in this matter to investigate our 
minister’s salary in its relation to the re- 
quirements of our parish and the stand- 
ard of living in our town, by the sug- 
gested “question and proof’ method, or 
by any other logical and reasonable 
method, and then do something about it? 
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What Is It All About ? } 


The battle between the fundamentalists 


and the liberals 


HAT ABOUT THIS RELIGIOUS 

controversy that the papers are fea- 
turing? Is it all “parlor fireworks’? 
Or are there vital principles at stake? 
Is the world bound for perdition? Or is 
the religious renaissance about to appear? 
The more we read in the newspapers, the 
more perplexed we get. Can you direct 
us to the literature that clarifies the 
issue? So the questions come to THE 
CuristiAn Recister. And the Editor-in- 
Chief, in accordance with proper’ prin- 
ciples of office routine, passes them on to 
the Literary Editor. 

The Literary Editor has two eminent 
disqualifications for the task of selecting 
from the mass of current literature the 
books one ought to read to understand 
the acts of those state legislatures that 
have disbarred the teaching of evolution 
and the point of view of those conserva- 
tives who are brandishing the club of con- 
formity over the heretical heads of the 
liberals. The first disqualification is that 
he is definitely prejudiced and knows it. 
He can’t see much sense in the funda- 
mentalist logic. Almost all the books 
worth reading seem to him to be on the 
liberal side. With this fatal mental twist, 
how can he give an impartial list of 
books? He must, perforce, look at this 
literature with a jaundiced eye. To him 
all the liberal geese are swans. 

The second disqualification is that the 
Literary Editor pretends to no complete 
knowledge of the field he is asked to sur- 
vey. _Many of the books which may well 
be the important ones he knows only by 
name. If one would like the judgment of 
a man who has studied thoroughly the 
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whole subject during the last six months 
of publishing fever, he is referred to 
Thomas L. Masson, who gives in the 
World’s Work for February, 1924, an in- 
teresting list of fifteen books, which 
taken together, Mr. Masson says, will pre- 
sent a complete idea of this subject in 
the shortest space possible. Mr. Masson 
claims a thorough understanding of this 
literature. He has presumably made it 
an amusing recreation when not engaged 
in his arduous and dismal task of collect- 
ing and manufacturing jokes. Mr. Mas- 
son is a humorist. It takes a humorist, 
perhaps, to comprehend a fundamentalist. 
There is no reason why any one should 
read further in this article, but if he 
does so, it is at his own risk. He has 
been duly warned. It is quite evident to 
the writer that the definitive book upon 
this controversy has not yet appeared. 
He can say with equal conviction that it 
will not appear. For he has no intention 
of writing it. In lieu, therefore, of. the 
penetrating and exhaustive treatment of 
this issue which he himself might have 
written, he would call attention to certain 
makeshifts, with which, under the cir- 
cumstances, the reader must be content. 
Two books may well introduce the 
whole subject. The distinguished prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, Oxford, who 
visits America this spring, has written a 
valuable little book of a hundred pages 
called “Religious Perplexities” (Doran, 
-$1.00). In it he points out that we should 
not look to religion to relieve us of the 
perplexities and difficulties of life. We 
ought rather to look for the opposite. Re 
ligion brings our perplexities to a focus; 


in current literature 


it shows us the depth of the surrounding 
mysteries. This is not, perhaps, an en- 
couraging start for one who wishes to 
understand the perplexities in the present 
controversy, but we might just as well 
face the truth of the matter at the be- 
ginning. Dr. Jacks has this crumb of 
comfort for us. While religion does not 
smooth our path for us, it does call forth 
in us the heroism that makes the hardest 
road traversable. It is well for us to 
realize at the outset that “behind the 
battle of the Creeds lies the battle of life— 
a much more serious affair.” Dr. Jacks 


~ean help us to this realization in this 


fruitful book. : 

It is not that Dr. Jacks is averse to 
simplifying religion. It is rather that the 
simpler it appears, the more difficult it 
is seen to be. “Christianity is the sim- 
plest and most difficult religion in the 
‘world.” But how shall we define the 
simplicities of it? A second small book 
(another indication of bias is that the 
Literary Hditor is partial to small books) 
sets forth admirably the great funda- 
mental doctrines of the religious life, 
simple and sublime. It is called ‘“Reli- 
gious Foundations,” and is written by 
eight distinguished leaders in the world of 
religion——Dean Sperry, Professor Peabody, 
Dr. Jacks, Prof. Rufus M. Jones, and 
others (Macmillan, $1.00). These essays 
are liberal, constructive, and helpful. Bet- 
ter foundation hath no man laid than 
these. 

The reading of these brief volumes will 
inoculate one against the virus of funda- 
mentalism, and will enable him to move 
unconcernedly into the midst of the con- 


- 
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troversial literature of the last few 
months. The illuminating articles by 
Rollin Lynde Hartt in the World’s Work 
will inform him of the genesis of the prob- 
lem, though the exodus of it is still doubt- 
ful. He will learn there of the personali- 
ties and doctrines involved, and the course 
of the battle that has raged around them 
up to the present time, when the news- 


' papers will take up the story for him and 


carry it on as a serial from day to day. 


With the facts in his possession the 


reader may now turn with profit to Dr. 


J. Gresham Machen’s book “Christianity 
and Liberalism” (Macmillan, $1.75). Dr. 
Machen is the extremely conservative_ 
preacher against whose teaching Dr. 
Henry van Dyke has recently revolted. 
His book, however, has the merit of 
clearly differentiating the two wings of 
the church, and showing the chasm that 
separates them. Historic orthodoxy is 
the only true Christianity, Dr. Machen 
thinks, and liberalism has its roots in ma- 
terialism and atheistic science. The 
reader may not agree with the statement 
of the liberal position, and certainly will 
disagree as to its roots, but he will second 
Dr. Machen’s motion that the liberal or- 
thodox demonstrate their sincerity of be- 
lief by joining the Unitarians. The latter 
merit our respect as honest men, at least, 
the author argues. i 

The point of view of these liberal ortho- 
dox, to which, perhaps, Dr. Machen does 
seant justice, is set forth with varying 
degrees of clarity in three more books, 
that likewise deserve approbation because 
of their brevity. Joseph M. M. Gray’s 
“An Adventure in Orthodoxy” (Abingdon, 
$1.00) develops a point of view with 
which the liberal will have much sym- 
pathy. The world to Mr. Gray is good at 
its heart, a fit arena for the revelation of 
God in terms of human life. This sounds 
very familiar to liberal ears, but the pleas 
that until a better creed is adopted we 
might just as well cling to the historic 
ereeds of former days is not so cogent. 

“Can I Be a Christian?’ by James O. 
Hannay (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50), a canon 
in the Church of England, who writes 
novels under the pen name of George A. 
Birmingham, has a similar strength and a 
similar weakness. The book is a sympa- 
thetic plea to doubters to remain with a 
church whose creed they cannot honestly 
accept. The book is kindly and simple and 
direct. Yet beneath its simplicities are 
subtleties. The Church needs new creeds, 
and therefore we cling to the old because 
the old ate the only evidence we possess 
of the power of the Church to create the 
new we desire. The creeds are likened 
to bottles labeled “Poison.’’ Their clauses 
are like signposts marked “No Passing.” 
They warn the adventurous soul that 
along these lines only dangers can be en- 
countered. This is curious reasoning, but 
it reveals»the pass to which men come 


_ who try to save their souls without en- 


dangering their creeds. 
Then there is Bishop lLawrence’s 


Fifty Years” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.00), 


one of the crucial books in this whole 
controversy, around which a good deal of 


_ the fighting has circled. It is a daringly 
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frank and refreshingly sincere picture of 
spiritual progress away from the magical 
and the creedal forms of faith to the 
deeper realities of the spiritual life. 

The attack of the fundamentalists has 
been most bitter upon the modern doc- 
trine of evolution, accepted to-day by 
every scientist of any note. The doctrine 
of evolution has been falsely confounded 
with that particular theory of evolution 
for which Darwin stood. Modern science 
has already modified Darwinism in several 
particulars, but the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion never stood more firmly grounded 
than it does to-day. The most popular 
book on the side of orthodoxy in recent 
months has been Mr. Bryan’s “In His 
Image, an Answer to Darwin” (Revell, 
$1.75). This is one of the books that Mr. 
Masson emphasizes in his list of fifteen, 
and I should wish that all might read his 
characterization of its “seductive, eccle- 
Siastical vulgarities.”” Mr. Masson says 
rightly that Mr. Bryan “swings a wicked 
polemic” and “carried the crowd with 
him.” “He has all the tricks of Main 
Street in his bag,” “he is’a born fighter, 
and, being without taste or scruples, is 
almost invulnerable.” ‘The book,” says 
Mr. Masson, “if I may descend to a para- 
dox, is so passionate in its denunciation of 
Darwinism as to be almost inarticulate.” 
This is a bit unkind, perhaps, especially 
in a jokesmith, but behind it is a great 


deal of truth. Mr. Bryan is a force that 


must be reckoned with to-day. 

It seems a bit unfair to confront Mr. 
Bryan’s popular appeal to the unthinking 
masses of America with the profundities 
of some scientific defense of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis. There have been 2 
number of such scientific treatises in re- 
cent months that Mr. Bryan might read 
with profit to supplement his knowledge of 
Darwinism. But that would be like ask- 
ing the college professor to debate~ with 
the grade scholar. I refrain. Instead I 
would simply suggest to the layman a 
little paper-bound pamphlet entitled “Sci- 
ence and Religion,” by Harry E. Fosdick 
and Sherwood Eddy (Doran, $0.10). Ten 
cents’ worth of wisdom is sufficient to 
econfute Mr. Bryan’s logic. Not that I 
would underrate the value of this little 
yolume of forty pages. It has much of 
yalue to say about progressive Chris- 
tianity, evolution, the Bible, and inci- 
dentally Mr. Bryan himself. I should 
like to put this pamphlet into the hands 
of all those who think that religion has 
something to fear from science. 

Two books to-day are being advertised 


A Glimpse of the Sea 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The moon comes out, an amber-colored 
globe 
Between the earth and sky, 
And, like a phantom in a yellow veil, 
A distant ship goes by. 


The dark blue waves are crested white as 
milk 
A moment's space, and then 
The sable shadow closes like a door— 
The moon goes in again. 
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as epitomizing the supreme conflict of the 
day. They do represent rather extreme 
points of view. One is the Life of Christ, 
by Giovanni Papini (Harcourt, Brace), 
and the other is Rollin Lynde Hartt’s 
“The Man Himself’ (Doubleday, Page, 
$2.50). Both of these books leave some- 
thing to be desired, but each has its 
value. Papini’s book has remained for 
months the most popular book in the field 
of non-fiction. It has been called “slush, 
mush, and gush” by some, and it has been 
lauded to the skies by others. It repre- 
sents the attitude of revolt against the 
world, of disillusionment toward life, and 
of reversion to an unthinking acceptance 
of all the old dogmas regarding Jesus. 
Papini has nothing but the most virulent 
scorn for the shriveled brains of the 
Biblical critics who cannot accept the 
record syllable by syllable, and attempt to 
differentiate between the historic and 
the legendary, the “presumptuous donkeys 
who mistake libraries for their stables.” 
Yet there is here a passion and sincerity 
that rises at times to great beauty and 
power. 

Contrasted with Papini is Hartt, who 
gives us a fresh and suggestive interpreta- 
tion of Jesus from the liberal and critical 
point of view. While something of 
Papini’s warmth of conviction is missing 
in this dissection of a great life, never- 
theless Mr. Hartt does not fail to see 
and emphasize the sublimity of this man, 
the everlasting reality of his message, 
and the enduring significance of his per- 
sonality. These two books will give some 
conception of the contrasting points of 
view regarding Jesus, though many lib- 
erals will find the truth somewhere be- 
tween the two. 

One might go on suggesting such books 
as these, but why do so? If we have now 
had too much controversy and not enough 
sympathetic insight we might conclude by 
reading two books in which not differences 
but likenesses are sought. Dean Charles R. 
Brown in “The Larger Faith’ (Pilgrim, 
$1.60) and Gaius G. Atkins in “Modern 
Religious Cults and Movements” (Revell, 
$2.50) have examined the great churches 
and cults of our modern religious life 
with sympathetic understanding. Both 
men have strong convictions, both men are 
seekers for truth, but they believe that 
truth and love are not antagonistic, and 
that one may differ from another without 
hating him. There are modern scientific 
methods to be employed in the study of 
differing religious convictions and both 
of these men know how to use them. 
While the liberal may not agree with many 
conclusions, he will find himself at home 
in the spirit of these writings. 

These are some of the recent books of 
which the Literary Editor happens to 
know. They will reveal to the reader 
some of the factors and doctrines and 
issues involved. They are books of very 
uneyen merit, displaying religious thinking 
at its best and at its worst. They are 
not, for the most part, books for the spe- 
cialist in religion. Suggestions to him 
would be an impertinence. 
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God Still Dwells in Mystery 


N A FREE FELLOWSHIP like ours, 

differences of interpretation concerning 
the nature and methods of the Supreme 
Power which the universe manifests are 
inevitable, and within just limits may 
be profitable to the religious life. The 
very constitution of the human mind com- 
pels us. Man will ever speculate and 
theorize concerning the constitution of 
the existing world-order and the character 
of its divine government. To refuse to 
think on these great problems would be to 
suppress the most powerful instincts of our 
nature, the very faculties which have 
lifted man out of the dust, advanced him 
to the head of the visible creation, and 
inspired him with the thought that he 
is a child of God and an heir of eternity. 
“What have I to seek for in this earthly 
life,” said the great thinker Lessing, “if 
I am not to seek for God in it?’ 

Verily the search for God is the soul’s 
noblest employ. But in pursuing it, let 
us not lose from sight the consideration 
that infinite mystery surrounds this 
quest. “Such knowledge,’ confesses an 
ancient and Biblical writer, “is too won- 
derful for me. It is high. I cannot at- 
tain unto it.” And in the book of Job, 
which is chiefly concerned with the mys- 
teries pertaining to the moral order of 
the Creation, we read: “Canst thou by 
searching find out God? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? 4t is 
high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
Deeper than the abyss; what canst thou 
know ?” 

A wise nescience on this subject has 
generally distinguished the great religious 
thinkers of the ages. Says Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: “Of that ineffable essence 
which we call spirit, he that thinks most 
will say least. . . . When we try to de- 
fine and describe God, both language and 
thought desert us, and we are as help- 
less as fools and savages.” 

In all our affirmations concerning the 
Infinite and Eternal Power which con- 
trols the universe and the destiny of man, 
let us respect the limitations of the human 
intellect. Surely, if cocksureness and 
dogmatism are ever out of place, it-is in 
our interpretation of the nature and will 
of Deity. To declare with jaunty con- 
fidence that God must necessarily be this 
or do that is the height of folly and im- 
piety. Says Professor Tyndall: “Behind, 
above, and around all, the real mystery 
of the universe lies unsolved, and as far 
as we are concerned is incapable of solu- 
tion. Fashion this mystery as you will, 
invest your conception of it with your 
highest and holiest thought, but be care- 
ful of pretending to know more than is 
given to man to know.” Wise and noble 
words are these, applicable to o’erconfi- 
dent investigators and crude believers. 

From this point of view the attempts 
of certain thinkers to explain what God 
is in Himself, and must needs desire and 
do, or be unable to accomplish, seem as 
unwarrantable and presumptuous as the 
ancient dogmatic systems from which 
they have revolted. They do not explain 


We worship a finished Creator 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


God to us; they rather explain Him away. 
For a God whose genesis and nature can 
be known, a God who has been found out, 
is not a God to be worshiped. A God 
who, as we are now told, is in the making, 
a God “in process,” the “eternal Becom- 
ing’—such a Deity is not one to whom 
we can confide our destiny or anchor our 
hope. It is easier to believe in an un- 
finished universe than in an unfinished 
Creator. Even so, how can a God who 
is limited in scope and ability, whose 
power is not equal to His purpose, and 
whose sympathy is frustrated by His in- 
capacity, be a source of inspiration or 
help to us in the struggle of life? We 
might pity but could not adore Him, or 
lean on Him for comfort and aid. 

Nor is there any resource for man in 
the recent proclamation of God as simply 
a projection of our own desires, haying 
no personal existence, but only an ideal- 
ization of our visions, dreams, and hopes 
for mankind. This conception of God 
does not meet with the soul’s demand for 
reality and superiority in its object of 
worship. As men’s ideas and aims differ 
so widely, and are all alike subject to 
fluctuation and change, there could be 
no unity or repose in such a worship. 
George Burman Foster, in. his posthu- 
mously published lectures at the Chicago 
Theological School, in pleading for “Super- 
mundane” Deity, rightly tells us that if 
the Godhead is deprived of personality, 
there is little left of it. 

The great religious thinkers of the ages, 
with. few exceptions, have accepted the 
theistic conception of the creation and 
government of the universe as the wisest 
and best explanation of the existing order 
of things, and as furnishing the needed 
basis for human thought and conduct. 
For the thought of God brings unity to 
the distracted mind, peace to the troubled 
heart, and energy to the wavering will 
of man. It justifies his moral endeavors, 
sustains him in trial and suffering, and 
gives perspective and hope to the limited 
horizon of his earthly career. It is not 
the only possible explanation of the uni- 
verse, but it is the one most widely held, 
most influential in shaping human con- 
duct, most strongly accredited, and most 
likely to endure. To cite only a few 
witnesses to it from our own denomina- 
tional history—Dr. James Martineau 
says: “To believe in ever-living and per- 
fect mind is to invest moral distinctions 
with immensity, and lift them from the 
provincial stage of human society to the 
imperishable theatre of all being.” 

It is only when we recognize in the 
imperative voice of conscience the prompt- 
ings of a larger, wider self than our own, 
a power which transcends our own 
thought and volition and bears us ir- 
resistibly forward on the current of its 
supreme purpose and will, a power which 
gives law to all, a law we may disobey 
at our peril but cannot repeal, that we 
are enabled to understand the nature and 
authority: of conscience and take advan- 
tage of the possibilities of the moral life. 


To the command of the moral nature 
is now added the ideal of religious faith, 
“Be ye perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” There are other ways 
of religious conviction, such as a reverent 
contemplation of nature, or a surrender 
to the emotional instincts and crayings 


of the human heart, but the noblest 


method of religious growth is surely the 
ascent through conscience into communion 
with = God. p 

“As I look abroad upon the world,” 
says that radical thinker Octavius B. 
Frothingham, “it seems to me that the 
chief thing needed is a fixed standard, .a 
feeling, a conviction that truth is riveted 
to something permanent; that goodness 
has a divine sanction; that justice is no 
private notion, no whim born of tempera- 
ment or circumstance, no mere conceit, 
no result of shrewd calculation of chances, 
no product of balanced circumstances ; 
but a primeyal principle, a deathless 
reality, part and pareel of the original 
structure of the moral world. ; 

“Tt seems to me, living in a world like 
ours, a world of perplexity, fear, and 
intellectual bewilderment, that there is 
a necessity for men to hold fast to a be- 
lief that justice is adamantine and eter- 
nal, ...is identical with a sovereign 
will, with the supreme will of the world, 
and as such is to be meekly obeyed.” 

This faith in God as the quickening 
life and beneficent purpose of the uni- 
yerse is not derived through the intellect 
alone. The knowledge of God is not 
simply a reasoned conclusion. It is a 
personal experience, an experience in 
which the intuitions of our spiritual na- 
ture, the voice of conscience, the plead- 
ings of the heart, and the social relations 
of human life unite with the logical un- 
derstanding in affirming with the Chris- - 
tian apostle, “one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all and in 
all,” and with the declaration of an Emer- 
son in our own day: “O my brothers, 
God exists. There is a soul at the center 
of nature_and over the will of every man. 
é . Ineffable is the union of man and 
God in every act of the soul.” This 
theistic faith the experience of man’s in- 
dividual and social career fully confirms. 
As Dr. James Martineau tells us: “While 
the limitations under which man must 
think will constantly suggest to doubt its 
plausible argument, the necessities under 
which man must live will ever impart to 
faith its victorious answer.” : 

Never can man escape the sweet neces- 
sity which impels him in his highest and 
best moments to seek communion with 
the divine life which sustains the uni- ~ 
verse and pulses in his own breast. But 
ever let him confess with devout humility, 
“Lo, these are a part of His ways, but 
how little is yet known of Him!” Yet 
this little knowledge will quicken and 
Support us aS we search more and more, 
only to wonder and adore more and more, 
until our eyes close on the marvel and 
inystery of this earthly life to open in 
the clear dawn of Eternity. 
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Useless Rural Churches; 
Better Program Proposed 
Only one person out of every five of the 
rural population of the United States is 
a churchgoer, and this decline in church 


attendance is partly the fault of the 
churehes themselves, Since the average 
eountry church has failed to adapt its pro- 
gram to the changed conditions of rural 
life. 

This is one of the counts in an indict- 
ment of the American rural church con- 
tained in a report of a survey recently 
completed by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, New York City, under 
direction of Dr. Hdmund deS. Brunner. 
Information was collected from 1,000 
counties and more intensive studies made 
in 179 counties. 

Two-fifths of all rural churches are 
to-day standing still or losing ground, 
the figures obtained in the survey show. 
Seven out of every ten rural churches 
have only a fraction of a pastor apiece. 
These pastors, moreover, are so badly 
paid that one-third of all rural ministers 
ean live only by working at some other 
occupation. One fifth of all rural churches 
have no Sunday-school. 

Dr. Brunner points out that among the 
worst offenders against the prosperity of 
the rural population are the home mission 
societies of the various denominations, 
who are responsible for the continuation 
of competitive, partly subsidized churches. 
He points cut that the burden of support- 
ing many non-productive churches, which 
are partly subsidized by mission societies, 
falls upon the rural population and thus 
increases financial depression. The sur- 
vey showed that, out of 211 aided churches 
in certain typical counties, 149 could be 
dispensed with without essential loss. 
“Subsidized competition,” the report states, 
“is sometimes even found between 
churches of the same denomination, and 
very frequently between those of almost 
identical doctrines.” 

From another source comes specific 
recommendations for the promotion of re- 
ligious life in rural communitities, which, 
although not touching on denominational 
competition or co-operation, would seem to 
look toward more team-work than now pre- 
vails. A committee of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, primarily a lay or- 
ganization, made the following recommen- 
dations at the Association’s annual session 
in St. Louis: 

1. That the work of agencies concerned 
with the encouragement of renewal of wor- 
ship in the home should be supported. 
The idea of man’s relationship to a divinity 
and his obligations to God should be pre- 
served as a fundamental in the thought of 
every rural home. 

2. An adequate program of religious 
education should be worked out for use 
in the home with the direct object of en- 
listing the parents in the program. 

3. Organized religious forces should 
have a clearing-house whereby every rural 
family will be definitely assigned to some 
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religious agency for pastoral care aud 
leadership in the development of religion 
in the home. 

4. Parents’ meetings should be held for 
the consideration of religious education 
in the home. Standards of efficiency in 
religious expression in the home should 
be worked out and pastors encouraged 
to Seek their attainment in all families 
for which they are responsible. 

5. For the isolated families in range 
sections and for other special neglected 
groups, plans should be made for provid- 
ing an itinerant pastoral service which 
will bring guidance and training in the 
religious life of the home. 

6. The co-operation of the allies of the 
church should be sought in this service. 
The importance of keeping alive the reli- 
gious and moral impulses in our nation 
is such that every effort should be made 
to strengthen the religious influence of 
the home. 


The Catholics Won the War 


In its religious aspect the war in Europe 
was won by the Roman Catholic Church; 
says the Christian Century, Which points 
out that, although this church suffered 
a set-back in Bohemia, it has made large 
advances in other sections of Europe. 
Latvia, long Protestant, is now Catho- 
lic. In Germany, the Protestant Church, 
disestablished, suffers on account of an 
impoverished clergy. Dr. 8. McFarland, 
general secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches, declares that Protestantism 
in Europe is in such dire extremities 
that unless the American churches go to 
its relief, there is danger of its total 
collapse. D. Adolf Keller is in America 
to present this situation. 


More Broadcasting for Religion 


The latest development in the growing 
use of radio for the teaching of religion, 
as recorded in the press, are the plans 
being made by a committee of the Meth- 
odist Sunday School Board for the estab- 
lishment of a national, Protestant, non- 
sectarian broadcasting station which will 
provide religious, educational, and ethical 
programs without creedal propaganda. An 
outlay of at least $50,000 is contemplated, 
the report says. Arrangements have been 
made to install a station in the Vatican. 
The Radio Digest indicates that the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, at its next 
quadrennial meeting, may include in its 
program plans for utilizing on a national 
scale, and that delegations from the Epis- 
copal, Catholic, and Greek Orthodox 
churches may soon confer as to the prac- 
ticable use of radio. The Radio Bible 
Service Bureau was recently organized, 
with headquarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
provide broadcasting stations with suitable 


Selections from the Bible and a brief 
The — 


prayer for each day of the year. 
enterprise is supported by voluntary eon- 
tributions and is non-denominational. 


Boston Churches 
on Public Measures 


Following the lead of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in believing that one of its 
important functions is to examine social 
and political affairs and suggest such 
legislation as may lead to their betterment, 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
at its annual meeting endorsed five bills 
and passed two resolutions on public 
questions. The five measures endorsed 
related to the enforcement of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment, the classification of 
eonvicted prisoners, raising the compulsory 
school attendance age from fourteen to six- 
teen years, child labor (amendment to the 
Federal Constitution), and lynching (the 
Dyer bill). The resolutions urged the en- 
trance of the United States into the World 
Court and endorsed the work done by the 
Federation’s committee on international 
justice and by its executive secretary in 
the interests of America’s entrance into 
the Court and the adoption of the Bok 
Peace Plan. 


Teamwork for Peace 


A series of conferences in regions where 
strained relations obtain between Euro- 
pean peoples are being held by the World 
Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches. The London cor- 
respondent of the Boston Transcript re- 
ports that at a public meeting during 
one of these conferences held at Lille 
in January it was shown that there ex- 
ists in France a large body of persons 
who are opposed to militarist tendencies 
and earnestly desire the resumption of 
friendly relations, not only between Eng- 
land and France, but also between former 
enemies. ‘Me Alliance recently charac- 
terized the United States. Senate inquiry 
into the Bok Peace Plan as a “puerile 
exhibition,” and stated that the investi- 
gation had gained just that publicity for 
his plan that Mr. Bok desired. This or- 
ganization co-operated with the Church 
Peace Union, the World Peace Founda- 
tion, and the Commission on International 
Justice and Good-will of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America in a special educational campaign 
which included meetings held in various 
parts of the country. The last-named 


organization recently published a twelve- ° - 


page report of its extensive activities in 
behalf of international justice and peace. 
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Three Faiths in N.Y. Meeting 


For the first time in New York City, 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants united, 
on February 17, in a religious meeting 
which was called to discuss the proposed 
religious instruction of children who at- 
tend public schools. Speakers from the 
three faiths made it clear that this in- 
struction would be given outside school 
buildings and: outside school hours, and 
that each pupil would-be taught the faith 
of ‘his parents, : mere Be 
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Ministerial Personals 


Rey. R: P. Doremus has resigned at 
Kennebunk, Me. to accept a call to 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Rey. Arthur E. Coxon has accepted a 
call to Presque Isle, Me., and entered upon 
his new work. 

Rey. J. P. MacCarthy has taken charge, 
for a few months, of the church at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Two lecturers on the Billings Founda- 
tion are now fulfilling their functions: 
Rey. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., 
at Colorado Springs and in the other 
ehurches of that State, Rev. Joel H. Met- 
ealf of Portland, Me., at Charleston, 8.C., 
Jacksonville and Orlando, Fla. 


Centenary Secretary in Europe 


Rey. H. W. Foote, secretary of the Cen- 
tenary Commission, has just sailed for 
Burope with his family. He will visit, on 
behalf of the Association, our fellow- 
workers in Italy, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia, particularly the churches or 
groups at Rome, Florence, Budapest, and 
Prague. In the spring he will be in Eng- 
land and will be one of the representa- 
tives of the Association at the meeting of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation early in June. Mr. Foote expects 
to be able to make the arrangements 
whereby certain distinguished scholars 
and representatives of the liberal causes 
will visit America in the spring of 1925 
to take part in the celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the Association. He will also 
arrange for an American delegation to 
visit England in June, 1925, for the simi- 
lar celebration of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. 


Journeys and Appointments 


The preaching appointments of the 
President of the Association, Dr. Eliot, 
during January and February, have been 
at Salem, Cambridge (First Parish), 
East Bridgewater, Northampton, Stone- 
ham, Boston (Arlington Street and Sec- 
ond Church), Mass.; Providence, R.I.; 
Brooklyn, Flushing, and Staten Calan, 
N.Y.; with visits also to Philadelphia 
and Washington. 

The Secretary of the Association, Dr. 
Cornish, has preached and lectured at 
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As the Funds Grow, Our Growth is Quickened 


What becomes of the money given by 
the churches each year to the American 
Unitarian Association? Between $50,000 
and $60,000 has been the average gift for 
a number of years. All of it goes into the 
field. The Association approaches its 
Centennial in 1925. Friends are beginning 
to ask what a century of continued effort 
has brought forth. It is not only an in- 
evitable question, but a fair one, and the 
Association begs attention to its answer. 

First, let us take the churches, begin- 
ning with a few examples. Before 1900 


.there was no Unitarian church in Sche- 


nectady. Now there is a well-established 
society, long since self-supporting, own- 
ing a plant worth $40,000 and exerting a 
wide influence. Before 1903 there was 
no Unitarian church in the great State 
of Indiana. Now there is in Indianapolis 
a valuable stone church worth upward of 
$40,000, a society whose annual budget is 
about $11,000, and the society makes its 
influence felt, not only in the city, but 
also in many ways throughout the State. 
Before 1834 there was no Unitarian church 
in St. Louis. The Church of the Messiah, 
built within recent years, is valued at 
$115,000, its budget is about $22,000, and 
the church has. finished ninety years of 
memorable service. To go farther back 
into the century of history, before 1830 
there was no Unitarian church at Louis- 
ville, Ky. Our fine old stone church in the 
center of the city is estimated as worth 
$125,000, the annual budget slightly ex- 
ceeds $10,000, and the society in a few 
years will celebrate its centennial. 

At the first meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association in 1825 there were 
individuals from about two hundred par- 
ishes. We have to-day, using round fig- 
ures, about five hundred pulpits. Except 
for a few churches scattered along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, Charleston, 8.C., and 
Baltimore, Md., among them, all the addi- 
tional churches are the direct and indirect 
achievements of the entire fellowship 
working through the Association. Our 
growth in the early years was small, and 
it is to be noted that the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Association were small. In 
proportion as the funds grow larger our 
growth is quicker. There are churches 
to-day in process, some at the beginning, 


some farther along, some nearing inde- 
pendence. All of them, it is hoped, will 
be permanent centers of generous and 
righteous living, and teachers of the great- 
est faith in the world. Church building is 
one great work which our churches do 
together. 

Take next the pried word. It is often 
forgotten that the Association was pri- 
marily founded to distribute religious pub- 
lications. Contemplate a century of sus- 
tained free distribution of the purest re- 
ligious teaching, conceived in a spirit of 
entire tolerance and good-will. We boast 
of the best American spirit, especially in 
matters of religious freedom. To say that 
the influence of our written and spoken 
word has created this spirit would be ob- 
viously an exaggeration, but it would be 
quite as great an error if we denied that 
these ninety-nine years of disseminating 
religious faith through the printed page 
had not contributed largely to the crea- 
tion of the best American religious free- 
dom. This work goes on, and still is 
greatly needed. 

One of the earliest acts of the Associa- 
tion was to appoint a Secretary to get 
into touch with foreign liberals. By no 
means the main purpose of the Associa- 
tion, this has always been a part of the 
Association’s work. Like the gold thread 
in the tapestry, it has marked and en- 
hanced the great pattern of human life 
which we have been weaving. The world 
has shrunk in the last nine decades, as has 
been said, to a good-sized island. The lib- 
eral groups to-day are near together. 
Only a small amount of money, relatively, 
has been spent on this work, but on no 
one investment has the Association re- 
ceived a larger return. 

All the liberal churches, domestic and 
foreign, have benefited by our publications 
of hymn-books, lesson books, and particu- 
larly by the miscellaneous but important 
activities of the denominational head- 
quarters. Not without a just pride in the 
achievements of the past, glorying in the 
unlimited possibilities of usefulness im- 
mediately before us, the Association 
waits on the generosity of the churches 
during the next two months not only to 
continue but to increase our power. 


Albany and Troy, N.Y., at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N.¥., and in the Pres- 
byterian church, Booneville, N.Y. 

Field Secretary Hunt is just completing 
a tour of missionary visits in the Middle 
West and Southwest, with successive ap- 
pointments at Wheeling, W. Va., Dayton 
and Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Urbana, Tll., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo., Topeka and Lawrence, 
Kan., Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Dallas, San Antonio, and Houston, Tex., 
New Orleans, La., and Atlanta, Ga. 


Field Secretary Patterson has made a 
rapid journey in the Northwest with ap- 
pointments at Detroit, Grand Rapids, and 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Chicago, Ill., St. Paul, 
Duluth, St. Cloud, and Virginia, Minn., 
and Winnipeg, Man. His other preaching 
appointments have been at Ayer, West- 
ford, Northampton, and Chicopee, Mass., 
and Portland, Me. 

Field Secretary Wetherell has divided 
his time between Northern and Southern 
California with almost daily visits and 
addresses in the churches. 
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' Progress on the Pacific Coast 


The reports of the Field Secretary of 
the Association for the Pacific Coast are 
always interesting and pungent. They in- 
dicate that in the churches of his depart- 
ment there is ever-increasing interest and 
vitality and an improving sense of team 
play. The coming of Professor Slaten to 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry at Berkeley has added not only to 
the strength of the faculty of the School, 
but also to the staff of available preachers 
in the neighboring parishes. Dr. Law- 
rance, the secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the Association, is 
spending three months on the Coast, lec- 
turing at the School, preaching in many 
of the churches, and invigorating the life 
of the church schools. Mrs. Budlong, 
field secretary of The Alliance, is to spend 
March and April visiting the churches, be- 
ginning at Vancouver on the 6th of March, 
attending the meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Conference in San Francisco, and then 
visiting all the branch Alliances in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. D. A. Wasson, director of 
The Alliance from Maine, is also speaking 
in the California churches. Miss Irene 
Rode, representing the Young People’s 
Religious Union, has visited the unions in 
California and vitalized their organiza- 
tion. 

There is exceptional vigor and leader- 
ship in the church at San Diego. Since 
the church opened in September last no 
Sunday congregation has fallen below 400. 
The Forum meetings in the evening pack 
the church to capacity. The building, in 
spite of the-enlargements made last sum- 
mer, is never big enough. 

At Los Angeles, the church reports the 
largest: attendance in its history, an in- 
creased Sunday-school, an annual meeting 
showing a balance in the treasury, the 
minister’s salary substantially increased. 
The whole budget has been lifted by the 
every-member canvass. The society has 
received a handsome offer for its lot and 
building and has it under consideration. 

At Hollywood, the society is in process 
of purchasing a well-situated lot on the 
eorner of Fountain Avenue and Fuller 
Avenue, as a site for its hoped-for church. 
There is a house on the lot which can be 
made available for all the purposes of 
the society until the church building be- 
comes a reality. Pomona reports “notably 
increased chureh attendance,” and Long 
Beach reports that “a recent drive for 
Alliance members has made notable addi- 
tions.” At Redlands, a mission is to be 
held March 2 to 9, the chief speakers 
being Dr. David Starr Jordan and Messrs. 
Backus and Bard. A similar mission is 
planned for Fresno, March 16 to 23, where 
the speakers will be Messrs. Dutton and 
Leavens, Professor Slaten, Professor Car- 
ruth of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
and Dr. Reinhardt, president of Mills 
College. 

At Pasadena, the merger of the First 
Unitarian Church with the Neighborhood 
Church is practically accomplished. For 
_ the last three months the Unitarian church 
has been meeting with the Neighborhood 
Church under the leadership of the Uni- 
tarian minister, The two societies have 
now discovered that it is possible for them 


to walk and work together permanently. 
The union will probably bear the name 
“United Liberal Church.” The Santa Bar- 
bara society is in an exceptionally active 
and prosperous condition. Since Dr. Car- 
son assumed the pastorate both the num- 
ber of subscribers to the support of the 
church and the amount of ‘the average 
subscription have doubled. 

Salt Lake City reports “increased 
echureh attendance, an interesting adver- 
tising campaign, a reorganization of the 
Sunday-school.” San José has lost its 
minister to Spokane, and the pulpit is 
being supplied by Professor Slaten and 
Professor Hulme... There is a growing 
Sunday-school and one of the best chap- 
ters of the Laymen’s League on the Coast. 

In the First Chureh, San Francisco, Mr. 
Dutton’s course of lectures on the growth 
of the Old Testament has aroused much 
interest, and the majority of those at- 
tending are not members of the church. 
Oakland reports an increased budget and 
a successful financial year. The attend- 
ance has averaged 125 at morning service 
and 250 in the evening. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reed are planning an Eastern trip in the 
spring, including attendance at the May 
Meetings in Boston. The annual meeting 
at Berkeley showed a splendid optimism 
and a successful year in spite of the de- 
struction by fire of so many of the homes 
of the members of the society. Sacra- 
mento reports inereased membership, a 
reorganized chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, a steadily growing Sunday-school, 
and an Alliance branch which in its “book 
section” has 245 members. A new organ 
has been installed. 

In Oregon, the Portland society is going 
forward with the building of its beauti- 
ful new church, which is expected to be 
ready late in the spring. The Salem so- 
ciety is again getting bids and estimates 
upon the plans and specifications for its 
new church building. The Hugene society 
is constantly making new contacts with 
the life of the University. 

In Spokane, Dr. Pease is happily in- 
stalled and has established a downtown 
church office. Neighborhood socials are 
being held so as to promote consolidation 
of the present loose organization into a 
real church and strengthen the bonds of 
fellowship so that the present audience in 
the theatre can become a real organiza- 
tion. At Seattle, the plan for the merging 
of the two Unitarian churches apparently 
makes no progress and the situation is a 
source of much perplexity. 

At Victoria, the loyal little group car- 
ries on faithfully, and at Vancouver there 
is steady progress and gain. Additional 
pews are being placed in the church build- 
ing and much-needed electric lights have 
been placed outside. 

The vigor of our cause on the Coast is 
in no small measure due to the energetic 
leadership of the Field Secretary, Mr. 
Wetherell, and to the visits of repre- 
sentative Unitarians who carry a message 
of fellowship and confidence. Dr. Croth- 
ers is to represent the fellowship of the 
churches at the meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Conference in April. 
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Department of Religious Education - 


The secretary of this Department, Dr. 
William I. Lawrance, is very busy on the 
Pacific Coast. He has preached during 
January and February at Alameda, Oak- 
land, Fresno, Sacramento, and Woodland, 
inspected church schools in these places 
and in San Francisco, and visited the 
First Congregational Church and church 
school in Berkeley. He met and spoke 
to the teachers and officers of the school 
of the only church in Piedmont, “a com- 
munity of a hundred thousand inhabitants 
entirely surrounded by Oakland,’ in 
which there is a Congregational minister 
and a Unitarian superintendent of the 
chureh school. During this month he has 
given the last four of his course of eight 
lectures at the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry, has given addresses to 
general audiences at San José, San Fran- 
cisco, and Oakland, before teachers on 
Sunday morning, the 10th, and ministers 
on Monday, the 11th, at San Francisco. 
He gave two addresses, -on “Principles” 
and “Methods” in religious education at 
the College of the Pacific, near San José. 

An institute for religious education, held 
in Palo Alto, under the joint auspices of 
the Unitarian church and the Department 
of Education at Stanford University, Feb- 
ruary 5 and 6, offered an interesting op- 
portunity. Its opening session was held 
at the University in the afternoon of 
February 5, with Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College, and Dr. Law- 
rance as speakers. An audience of 100 
people’ was in attendance, including 
twenty students and three or four pro- 
fessors. Among the interested listeners 
who took part in the discussion were a 
Congregational minister, a Roman Catho- 
lic priest, and a Y. M. ©. A. secretary. 
The evening address, on the Beacon 
Course, was given at the church by Dr. 
Lawrance. _ 

Reports from the New York office show 
that the movement at Hollis is progress- 
ing healthily. The school of religion 
shows a constant growth and has enlisted 
the interest, not only of a number of fine 
children, but also of their parents. A num- 
ber of men interested in the movement 
were present at a dinner under the aus- 
pices of the Laymen’s League in Hollis on 
February 8, when delegates from League 
chapters in the vicinity met with the 
men from Hollis and counseled with them 
in regard to the things which may be 
done to advance the liberal movement 
which centers around the school of reli- 
gion there. 

The Department suggests that our 
church schools use the devotional service 
on March 16 as a memorial to Dr. Wil- 
liam Channing Gannett. Hymns written 
by Dr. Gannett will be found in any of 
the books in use in our schools. “The 
Thought of God” and “Little Child at the 
Breakfast Table” will furnish poems that 
may be read. Some account of his beau- 
tiful life and his pioneer service to lib- 
eral Sunday-schools may be given. The 
date chosen is the first Sunday following 
his birthday anniversary, which occurs 
March 13. 
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Executive Board: 
February Meeting 


The regular meeting of the executive 
board was held in Boston, February 8, 
Mrs. Gallagher in the chair. 

- The treasurer called attention to the 
need of more money if the work is to ex- 
pand, and suggested four ways in which 
this money may be secured: 1, increase 
the membership and reduce the number 


“of local fees ; 2, secure more life members; 


3, add names. to the memorial list; 4, 
obtain legacies. 

The following names have been placed 
in memoriam: Miss Mary Staples Paige 
and Miss Henrietta Whitman Brown by 
the Alliance of the First Church, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Mrs. Lydia Maria Bicknell 
and Miss Catherine M. Lincoln by that 
of Malden, Mass.; Miss Ida M. Bliot by 
that of New Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. Rebecca 
Huidekoper Chaffin by that of North 
Easton, Mass.; Miss Annie F, Griffin by 
that of Bedford, Mass.; Mrs. Rebecca A. 
Farrington by Canton, Mass., and Mrs. 
Martha H. Draper by her family, through 
the Canton branch. 

~The president reported meetings at 
Fitchburg, Mass., Hollis, N.Y., Wilmington, 
Del., and the midwinter meeting of the 
Philadelphia League, held in the First 
Church, Philadelphia. The new Alliance 
group at Hollis (Jamaica), N.Y., is mak 
ing noteworthy progress under the leader- 
ship of Miss Mary Lawrance. 

The field secretary, Mrs. Budlong, has 
been kept busy in Michigan, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Kansas. 
Mrs. Budlong is about to start for the 
Pacific Coast by way of Western Canada, 
and will be due in Vancouver, March 6. 

The San Francisco headquarters report 
showed that the field secretary, Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, is making the San 
Francisco office a clearing-house for the 
whole coast, and the number of visitors 
is greatly increased. 

The new catalogue of the Circulating 
Library is ready for distribution. Con- 
tributions have been received from Bul- 
finch Place and Roxbury branches, and 
from Miss Bancroft, Miss Lowell, Miss 
E. B. Thacher, and Mrs. William De Y. 
Field. These gifts provide some of the 
later books the readers desire to borrow. 
Among them may be noted: “The Man 
Himself” by Rollin Lynde Hartt; ‘The 
Minister and His Parish’ by Henry W. 
Foote; “Story of the Bible’ by Hendrik 
Van Loon; “How to Know the Bible” by 
Dean Hodges; “Fifty Years’? by William 
Lawrence ; ‘The Soul of an Immigrant” by 
C. M. Panunzio. 

Mrs. Sumner Coolidge told briefly of the 


yisit to North Carolina made by Dr. 


Coolidge and herself and spoke of the 
repairs and improvements needed. That 
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Facts Concerning the South 


The committee on Southern work in- 
vites correspondence with individuals or 
branches, and states that its members are 
prepared to accept invitations to explain 
the work at branch or neighborhood meet- 
ings. The present work is inclusive of a 
portion of the old Southern Cireuit Mis- 
sion, and the new Alliance responsibility, 
the Carolina Industrial School. 

This enlargement of the responsibility 
means of course greater expense, but we 
are confident that our friends will realize 
this opportunity to do good Unitarian 
work—social, educational, and spiritual— 
and will meet the additional expenditure. 

The average monthly expense for sala- 
ries of teachers, labor, household necessi- 
ties, and a small margin for unclassified 


demands is about $1,600, which for the 


six busy months means a total expense 
of about $9,600. The summer expense is 
not so great, but we must maintain the 
establishment the year round with an ad- 
ditional outlay of perhaps $2,000, making 
our yearly expense not far from $12,000. 
We have invested funds which make 
available about $300, and all the rest of 
our income must be donated. To assist 
in securing these donations it has been 
voted to re-establish the five-year pledge 
system which proved so successful when 
in operation among the Alliance branches, 
for the benefit of the Southern Circuit. 
During the winter months the average 
receipts have been $1,300, which for six 
months would mean $7,800, but which 
during the other months will average 
much less, adding not much more than 
$1,000 or $1,500, and meaning that a 


statement will appear in another column. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Miss 
Helen F. Kimball who has made a gen- 
erous donation to the work. 

The international committee spoke of 
the self-sacrificing work of Mrs. Katherine 
Weller in a remote corner of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the board voted to send 
Mrs. Weller $25 for her work. A letter 
of appreciation was voted to Madame 
Loyson for her gift to the Circulating 
Library of the third volume of the life 
of Pére Hyacinthe. A letter of greeting 
was voted to Bishop Ferenez of Hungary, 
whose ninetieth birthday will occur March 
19. A small birthday gift of money is 
being made up from individual contribu- 
tions. 

A new branch was reported in the 
Union Liberal Church, Universalist-Uni- 
tarian, of Calais, Me. The secretary is 
Mrs. Alfred Saunders, 278 Maine Street. 

The resignation of Mrs. Robert Elliott, 
director for Indiana, was accepted with 
regret and appreciation of her service. 

Mrs. W. ©. Vaughan, Massachusetts di- 
rector, who is about to go abroad, was 
asked to carry the greetings of the execu- 
tive board to any of our fellow-workers 
across the water whom she may meet. 

Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, chairman of the 
religious education committee, was au- 
thorized to appoint one of her members to 
co-operate with a committee of the Lay- 
men’s League, which is ready to assist 
in plans for promoting the cause of reli- 
gion in the home. 


considerable deficit may have to be faced. 

Shall we curtail the work? and fail in 
our responsibility? Shall we not rather 
trust our friends to rise to this great 
opportunity and give or pledge their ut- 
most? 

We ask for at least $10,000 of money to 
put in repair both of our settlements in 
North Carolina ; and to give to our workers 
in the field the comforts of heat, light, 
and running water, and reduce to a mini- 
mum the menace of fire. 

It is imperative that donations, how- 
ever large or small, should be sent to 
the committee, and not to the schools, as 
we are responsible for all financial tran- 
sactions connected with both schools. 
Kindly make checks payable to the Alli- 
ance of . Unitarian Women, stating that 
the money is to be used for Southern 
work. If there is a desire to make the 
gift for a particular object, please express 
that also and the request will be honored. 

In the making of material things the com- 
mittee would like to be notified, for that 
will save much trouble and prevent dupli 
cation. Remember that it is a long dis- 
tance from North Carolina to 25 Beacon 
Street, and only by insisting upon syste- 
matic procedure can we keep run of our 
belongings in the South and give the best 
results for the outlay of money. It is 
the policy of the committee to establish 
a system the records of which will con- 
tinue the history of the Unitarian settle- 
ments in North Carolina and which will 
prevail regardless of change in the per- 
sonnel of administration in the North and 
that of the workers in the South. 


The board recalled the devoted service 
of its two secretaries, Mrs. Mary B. Davis, 
whose birthday was February 9, and Mrs. 
Emily <A. Fifield, whose birthday was 
February 12, and sent special greetings 
to the two daughters of Mrs. Davis, and 
to Mrs. Mary Fifield King. 

Pacific Coast reports were read, every 
branch being accounted for. Gratifying 
gains in numbers were reported and a 
renewed interest in Post-Office Mission. 
Book reviews are a notable feature of 
many programs. From California came 
word of exceptional meetings of both the 
Northern and the Southern California As- 
sociate Alliance. San Diego’s enlarged 
church and large congregations make the 
Alliance feel it must increase its member- 
ship. Hollywood,. with high hopes of a 
ehurch home in the near future, writes 
that it is sure of going forward with re- 
newed enthusiasm to make good its slogan 
“Work and Grow.” ‘The roll-call with 
quotations at Pomona has grown into a 
helpful discussion of religious topics. 
Sacramento has a literary or book section 
which has attracted a large group of 
women, so that they report 241 members. 
While these are largely non-Unitarians, 
they are greatly adding to the interest 
in the chureh, and have brought some 
increase in numbers. Santa Ana mourns 
the death of a beloved president, Miss 
Mary E. Rider. 

The report from Eugene, Ore., speaks 
particularly of their great gain because of 
the new manse and clubroom of the 
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church, in securing which they were gen- 
erously assisted by Alliance branches 
throughout the country. ‘They are doing 
a most important work with young people, 
particularly students at the University of 
Oregon. In Washington the branches re- 
port hopefully, and Bellingham announces 
the revival of its Alliance, president, Mrs, 
J. A. Love, 2114 Walnut Street. The 
Cheerful Letter work of the Spokane Al- 
liance is extensive and worthy of special 
mention. It was good to receive the first 
report of the Seattle Byvening group. 

Vancouver and Victoria show the same 
devotion and realizing sense of what it 
means to be a branch of The Alliance. 
This year the Victoria branch is studying 
“Outspoken Essays” by Dean Inge. 

The report from Metropolitan New 
York branches showed the wisdom of 
having at least one evening meeting 
each year to reach women who are oc- 
cupied during the day. Gains in member- 
ship were reported, and active committee 
work for church and community ; civie co- 
operation is marked. The report closed 
with mention of the great loss to the 
Flatbush branch of its church by fire. 

Three groups of Massachusetts branches 
were reported, showing fine spirit and 
courage, with varying programs and sub- 
jects of study. 


Letters tell of the very severe winter 
in Budapest. Generous contributions of 
money from Alliance branches and indi- 
viduals are needed at once to relieve real 
distress in the families of Unitarian min- 
isters and professors, and for the immedi- 
ate help of the students who last year 
found a home in the student hostel. 

The amount needed to fulfill our pledge 
for the education of the Hungarian girl 
at Channing House School, London, is 
$194. Send money for both these appeals 
to Mrs. Charles E. St. John, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Monday, March 
8, 1924, at 10.30 a.m. Subject, “The Com- 
mittee on Social Service.” Speaker: Mr. 
Robert W. Kelso, president of the Uni 
tarian Social Service Council, will speak 
on “Social Service and the Responsibilities 
of the Individual.” 

Presiding Officer: Mrs. Murdock M. Clark. 
Leslie B. Cutler, Chairman 
Charles River, Mass. 

Helen C. McCleary, Sec’y- Treas. 

8 Auburn Courts, Brookline. 


The Friendly Links committee of The 
Alliance will hold a conference for 
Friendly Links workers, on Friday, March 
21, 1924, in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, at 10.30 a.m. Local chair- 
men are especially urged to attend with 
branch members who have “links.” Bring 
brief reports and interesting letters to 
be read. This conference is open to any 
one interested. Written reports will be 
welcome from distant chairmen. 

Mary F. Git, Chairman. 


The Social Service Committee 


This committee of The Alliance wel- 
comes this opportunity to speak again 
to the women of our denomination. We 
wish to recall a little of its history and 
tell of its aims for the future, for we 
have set a goal! Two years ago the 
committee sent out a questionnaire to 
every Alliance branch in its fellowship 
to find where we stood in this matter 
of social service, promising to publish a 
book, giving the results of our investiga- 
tion and further suggestions for practice 
and co-operation. 

Last year, 1923, in lieu of the promised 
book we published a leaflet called “A 
Program of Citizenship for a Local 
Church.” One thousand of these were 
published and the first edition is ex- 
hausted, showing some interest in this 
subject. 

This year, 1924, we have published 
the promised book ‘Alliance Practice and 
Precepts in Social Service,’ which we 
hope every Alliance president will study 
and present to her branch. This recent 
publication is more ambitious—a book- 
let with a preface by Dr. Crothers which 
commends it to its readers immediately. 
Broad and sane in its definite suggestions 
of ways in which the church can co- 
operate with, or organize where lacking, 
social service agencies in its community. 

To awaken an interest in this move- 
ment and our book, the social service 
committee invited the president and a 
delegate from the Greater Boston branches 
to meet in Channing Hall, January 23, 
for a conference on this vital subject. 
The response was encouraging; we had 
a fine representative audience. Mrs. Mur- 
dock M. Clark, the chairman of the social 
service committee, presided, opening the 
meeting with a few words of welcome, 
telling of our ideal, which is to have a so- 
cial service committee in each branch as 
active and interested as are the Cheerful 
Letter, Post-Office Mission, and all com- 
mittees of The Alliance, making reports 
as regularly as do these committees. Mrs. 
Herbert J. Gurney of Wollaston, a mem- 
ber of the committee, gave an inspiring 
and spiritual talk upon social service, 
taking her arguments and suggestions 
from the life and teachings of Jesus, 
whose leadership we try to follow. Mrs. 
Caroline §. Atherton, secretary of The 
Alliance, suggested that each branch form 
a social service committee immediately, 
that we have monthly conferences, as 
do other committees of The Alliance. 
This is the ideal for which we are work- 
ing! Are you not ready to fall in line 
to help us reach our goal? 

At the close of the meeting tea was 
served and the conference further ex- 
tended in informal heart-to-heart talks. 
Mrs. Gallagher, president of The Alli- 
ance, and Mrs. Atherton presided at the 
tea-table. Miss Lowell, our ex-president, 
encouraged ‘us by her presence. Our 
only regret is that we could not have 
had every branch in our whole fellow- 
ship represented, but we hope to reach 
our distant members by the written word, 
so they may feel this is a work for the 
whole Alliance, and we are working to- 
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_gether—for together great things are 
‘possible. 


The second open conference of the so- 
cial service committee will be held in 
co-operation with the Social Service Coun- 
cil of Unitarian Women on Thursday, 
March 6, at 10.80 a.m., in Channing Hall. 
Subject: “Immigration.” Speakers: Mrs. 
Nathaniel Thayer and Mr. John T. John- 
son, Commissioner of Immigration. 


From New York 


Religion—organized religion—is taking 
a new place in the popular mind. On 
every side this may seem to be true, and 
it is a magnificent challenge to liberals. 
How will they meet it? 

As presented, religion must measure up 
to the requirements of common sense— 
appealing to the heart and mind in truth, 
beauty, and fellowship. 

In the complexity of the existing so- 
cial order, religion cannot be content with 
hitherto accepted methods, but must seek 
new forms of expression. F 

This is conceded by all thinking per- 
sons, who only differ as to the best means 
of translating religion into action. 

As an attempt to accomplish this, the 
recent meeting held under the auspices 
of the social service committee of the 
New York League may be cited as sug- 
gestive to other localities. There were 
in conference representatives of welfare 
organizations, religious and non-sectarian, 
and special experts on crime prevention. 

In the presentation of “Live Ethics” the 
responsibility of the individual was so 
impressed upon those present that a great 
impetus for concerted action in organized 
effort for social service was generated. 

It has long been realized that civic 
work can prove effective only when or- 
ganized, but not even to-day have liberals, 
blessed with a free religion, and engrossed 
in that personal liberty of mind and act in- 
volving their faith, seen that they must 
stand shoulder to shoulder if they wish 
to exert the greatest influence possible. 

The logical way to become a recognized 
moral force is for each group to first 
concentrate in community civie service, 
which will inevitably spread into most un- 
expected lines in all directions throughout 
the world. Conviction of this is grow- 
ing among Alliance women of every sec- 
tion. 

The enthusiasm with which Federal 
welfare measures have been received and 
voted upon whenever presented to the 
New York League by its social service 
chairman, proves the truth of this, as it 
is an organization peculiarly representa- 
tive; being composed of women from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, Canada, 
and across the water. 

Should 25,000 liberal women be heard 
as one voice raised for righteousness, 
what might not be the result? 
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What River Will You Fish? 


Viscount Grey in a little book on “Recreation,” published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, tells of the place of reading in our leisure moments. 
“Like all the best things in life,” he says, “the recreation of reading needs 
a little planning. ... I know friends who are fond of sport. They choose 
a long time beforehand the river they will fish or the sort of shooting they 


will pursue. 


Another friend likes travel and plans months in advance 


where he will go and what he will see. Without this forethought and 
planning they would not get their pleasure, and so it is with reading.” 


A New Synthesis of Religion 


F. RAYMOND STURTEVANT 


The differences in religion, the various 
forms in which it presents itself, and the 
multitude of sects the world over seem to 
some a scandal, but to others an in- 
teresting study inviting solution. Here 
are two very fruitful essays* that meet 
the problem in the latter spirit, written 
by men of wide contacts, well-grounded 
scholarship, and sympathetic understand- 
ing. They come to the same conclusion, 
that in Christianity the unifying princi- 
ple is to be found in the person and the 
spirit. of Jesus whose comprehensive genius 
shelters so many varieties of thought 
and aspiration. Their approach to the 
problem, however, is quite different. 

Dr. Hough takes his hint from Hegel 
and follows his formula, in his own 
manner, of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis. He examines two extremes and 
then shows how they are unified in the 
‘thought of Jesus. One example may 
suffice to show his method. Here are 
two opposite conceptions of the good of 
life, that which makes it duty and that 
which makes it pleasure, as exemplified 
in Stoicism and Epicureanism. But in 
Christ the two are blended and trans- 
figured. “I ought’ becomes “I love,” 
and virtue becomes joy. This method, 
with many helpful considerations, is fol- 
lowed through successive chapters on 
truth, goodness, beauty, brotherhood, and 
godliness. Dr. Hough has a copiousness 
of expression and there are many rounded 
periods in his book, but his propositions 
are sound and he points the way to the 
real meaning of life. . 

Professor Brown’s book is one of the 
most notable contributions to the study 
of differences in religion since the publi- 
eation of William James’s famous Vari- 
eties of Religious Experience, and, as he 
points out in his preface, takes up the 
discussion where James leaves off. Un- 
like James’s work, it is primarily a study 
in social psychology, considering, as it 
does, the problem of variation in re- 
_ligion, if connection with the reaction 
of religious people to their social environ- 
ment. Professor Brown early disposes 
of the view which explains religious dif- 


*SyxrHetic CHRISTIANITY. By Lynn Harold 
Hough. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
IMPERIALISTIC RELIGION AND THE RELIGION 
A Democracy. By William Adams Brown. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.25. 
| rs : 
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ferences as due to the contrast between 
true and false and the view which makes 
them steps in the development of an 
ultimate religion. He considers that 
mmany of them are permanent, due to the 
differences in the nature of men and 
their environment, and with this real 
difference in view undertakes a classifi- 
cation of the main types by an utterly 
new principle which he offers not as a 
substitute, but as a supplement to other 
classifications. There are three main 
types that he suggests,—the imperialistic, 
the individualistic, and the democratic 
religion. - They seldom appear in absolute 
contrast. There is something of each 
type in almost every one of us.. Yet 
he shows that these are real types and 
their usefulness for his study is con- 
vincingly demonstrated in his book. 

The imperialist believes in submitting 
to the control and service of an institu- 
tion whose triumph in the world means 
to him the triumph of God’s will; and 
here Professor Brown gives a remark- 
ably clear and beautifully tolerant study 
of the Roman Catholic Church as the 
outstanding example of this type. The 
individualistic religion is concerned with 
the individual soul, its salvation or its 
satisfaction in communion with God. 
The democratic religion is not so easily 
indicated, as it is just beginning to gain 
expression and has not yet created in- 
stitutions adequate to its expression. It 
is to be distinguished from a religion of 
equality and again from a religion of the 
crowd. Its dominant note is fellowship 
or brotherhood and its call is to service 
for the making of a better world. It 
believes, says Professor Brown, “that the 
way to know God is to understand men, 
and the way to understand men is to 
trust the best that is in them’; and he 
declares that although Christianity is not 
yet the religion of democracy, it has, of 
all existing religions, “the best fighting 
chance to become so.” No one can read 
this remarkable study without gaining 
a steadier tolerance for the differences 
in religion and a great access of inspira- 
tion and wisdom. 


School Days in the Sixties 
Evia. By Eva March Tappan. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Mrs. Tappan’s story of schooldays in. 


the sixties recounts the experiences of a 
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little girl whose daily program included 
making wax flowers at three and dili- 


gently attacking “The Blue Alsatian 
Mountains” at four. “Emmy Louw” in 
pantalettes, doing sums and plodding 


through Harper’s “Reader,”—that is Ella. 
There are many passages that bring recol- 
lections of the old bound magazines with 
their advertisements of Gillott’s steel pens, 
and flamboyant reviews of Miss Braddon’s 
latest. Ella’s quaint seriousness belongs 
to a yanished past, and it is pleasant to 
haye that past brought back for a mo- 
ment. An interesting appendix gives the 
examination questions that one was likely 
to encounter in 1869. Let us be thank- 
ful that we were not quizzed in mental 
arithmetic with the appalling problems 
that confronted our grandmothers. 
a. R. L, 


Petroleum for Altruism 

THE STRUGGLHD FOR POWHnR IN MosStemM ASIA. 
By H. Alexander Powell. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. $2.50. 

Since the publication of By Camel and 
Car to the Peacock Throne, the reading 
public has recognized in E. Alexander 
Powell an authority on the vexed ques- 
tion of the Near East. Now comes a new 
book, The Struggle for Power in Moslem 
Asia, setting forth, in great detail and 
with a multitude of convincing facts, the 
real status of that distracted land, and 
the interracial hopes and fears, hatreds 
and intrigues, ambitions and jealousies, 
that threaten the peace of the world. 

Mr. Powell is an American who has 
spent many years living and traveling in 
the old Turkey and the new nations that 
have been caryed from her Arab posses- 
sions. He frankly declares that his pur- 
pose is to “expose and attack the selfish, 
insincere, and dangerous policies which 
are being pursued by certain Huropean 
governments in the Near Hast, and the 
intrigue, corruption, deceit, and bad faith 
which have characterized those policies.” 
This he proceeds to do with great thorough- 
ness and detail. He proposes to rend the 
veil of falsehood and hypocrisy and to 
substitute “petroleum” for “self-determina- 
tion,” “political ambitions” for “national 
obligations,” and “imperialism” for “altru- 
ism.” 

The “struggle” to which he refers is 
the subterranean conflict that is being 
waged between France and Great Britain 
for political and commercial supremacy 
in Western Asia, regardless of the wishes 
of the people who inhabit the country. He 
details the explanation for the amazing 
“comeback” of the Turk, declares that the 
initial atrocities were committed by the 
Greeks upon the Turks in the late war, 
shows that the Armenian troubles have 
been due to Armenian political treachery, 
and not to religious intolerance, predicts 
the failure of the Zionist movement in 


‘Palestine, details the rising Arab resent- 


ment against their European masters, and 
yentures the prediction that the principle 
of self-determination must ultimately pre- 
vail, for most people prefer to be self- 
governed rather than well-goyerned. 

No student of world affairs can afford 
to be without this book. It is easily the 
outstanding work of the sort for the year. 

M. B, T. 
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Is Your Boy 
a Problem? 


BACKBOND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF CHARACTER. By 
Samuel S. Drury. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. : 

This is a book about boys, 
written for parents whose 
sons have become problems. 
The style is simple; the il- 
lustrations are direct; the. 
subject matter is readable 
and practical. There are 
pages of inspiration for 
boys, also, as well as for 
fathers and mothers. Fre- 
quent appeal is made to 
the principles enunciated 
in the New ‘Testament, 
teachings evidently highly 
valued by the author. 
Among the chapters which 
will prove interesting and 
instructive to persons deal- 
ing with boys are: “Six 
Days for Work,” “The 
House of Bread,’ “Break- 
ing the Proverbs,’ and 
“Keeping Fit.” §. H. ©. 


Not Ralph Connor 
at His Best 


THE GASPARDS OF PINE 
Crorr. A ROMANCE OF THE 
WINDERMERE. By Ralph Con- 
nor. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.00. 

Scarcely Ralph Connor at 
his best. This novel is 
likely to add little to the 
reputation of the author of The Sky Pilot 
as a writer of prose fiction. Its scene laid 
in British Columbia, it is a story long, ram- 
bling, disjointed, with no coherent plot 
and few convincing characterizations. The 
best thing about it is the descriptions 
of natural scenery scattered through its 
pages. The hero of this romance is a 
blond young giant, a thorough superman, 
who can wrestle, expound Scripture, be 
depended upon always to say and do the 
right thing at the right time. Incident 
follows incident with little regard for 
either probability or the unities. The book 
has a mild flavor of religion. It would 
make a good moying picture. ‘ASR Hi. 


Horrors A-Plenty 


ANNIHILATION. By Isabel Ostrander. New 
York: Robert M. McBride Company. $2.00. 

Most of the tales of mystery in modern 
fiction are strangely dilatory in the un- 
foldment of their plot. One wearies of 
the awkwardness with which the author 
tries to tangle the clues, to throw Suspi- 
cion on one person after another, to con- 
ceal the important facts, while some 
bungling, unimaginative detective stum- 
bles around and pretends to great wisdom. 
If the reader’s interest is to be held, if 
he is not to be unutterably bored, then 


Books Received 
THE Licgut or Russta. By Donald A. 
Lowrie. Prague: Y. M. C. A. 
Vepic Hymns. Edited by L. Cranmer-Byng. 
New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 


there must be movement and progress in 
a book that depends for its interest upon 
the plot, or in lieu of this, there must be 
a skill in characterization which seems 
to be lacking in most writers of this kind. 

Annihilation is by no means the worst 
of its kind. On the contrary, it is su- 
perior to most. But there are times when 
even three murders do not preserve one 
from a feeling of impatience. The last 
fifty pages, however, move with sufficient 
rapidity, and the mystery is cleared up 
quickly enough in the end. For those who 
like plenty of murder and plenty of hor- 
ror, this book will be an undoubted fa- 
vorite. The reviewer dares to wish that 
it were a hundred pages shorter. 


A College “Main Street” 


THE PuLastic AGE. By Percy Marks. 
York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Main Street presented a picture of 
small-town life, illuminating, vivid, reveal- 
ing what composes the minds of small- 
town people. What Main Street does for 
the small town, The Plastic Age does for 
college life. The author is one who has 
evidently watched college students with 
rare insight and understanding. Their 
leading interests, their stirring emotions, 
their moral standards, their manner of 
talk, even their inimitable slang, all ap- 
pear in the story—a very extraordinary 
novel. It is one to be read solely for the 
picture of the mind and character of the 
college boy. : H.F. B. 


New 
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A Queen Off Stilts 


THp SAYINGS OF QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. By Frederick 
Chamberlin. New York: Dodd, 
Mead €& Co. 

Mr. Chamberlin rightly 
anticipates that to most 
people it will be a revela- 
tion to find so much self- 
expression of Queen Eliza- 
beth in existence. Some of 
these sayings appear in the 
first adequate translation 
from a Spanish source! 
There is enough material 
gathered here for the first 
time inevitably to cause 
some readjustment of the 
idea of the great queen. 
She appears as a woman of 
intelligence, with a full 
share of contradictory emo- 
tions, generally quite off 
stilts. Some of the prayers 
quoted from her private 
prayer-book would seem 
to show even a_ Puri- 
tan humility of conscience. 
One inclines to feel that, 
for good or ill, this woman 
must have had a good deal 
herself to do with ‘“Eliza- 
bethan” policy. Mr. 
Chamberlin has done some- 
thing toward recovering 
her from the limbo of a set 
tradition. Ss. Ss. R. 


A Searching Book 


War: Irs CausEs, CONSE- 
QUENCES AND Cure. By Kirby 
Page. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

This is a very able book, from a mind 
trained to digest all the available masses 
of information. It is the best handbook 
we have yet seen on the further-reaching 
causes of the late war. The treatment of 
the subject of what the war accomplished 
does not rest upon so definite a body of 
facts to be studied, and will be judged by 
But it is very search- 
ing and demands an answer. The chapter 
on what the churches should do about war 
is an honest statement, we feel, of the 
non-resistant position. It is stated as im- 
pressively as possible, and leaves us ask- 
ing only one question: Why do pacifists 
often assume that governments, or indi- 
viduals, make all the wars? As if a state 
of oppression did not itself amount some- 
times to war; as if what we call war were 
really anything more than a method; as 
if it\were not “killing” others not to fight 
sometimes! Dr. H. E. Fosdick writes the 
introduction to this book, and many other 
national church leaders have commended 
it to be read. Ss. S. BR 


Books Received 


How To READ THE BiBLE. By Richard G. 
Moulton. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. S80 cents. 

Tue Iroquois Scout. By D. Lange. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

THe Giant or APPLE Piz Hitt. By Miriam 
Clark Potter. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.50. ‘ F 

Fipetis. By Jane Abbott. Philadelphia: 
$1.75. 


— 


— 


‘father did find out. 


* 
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along the country road, and left Dr. Fos- 


True Story about an 


Old Race-Horse 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Long, long ago, before there were any 
automobiles in the world, all families who 
could do so used to keep one or two 
horses so they could go driving. Now it 
happened that Baby Matilda’s father 
bought a fine-looking, high-stepping horse 
one time and didn’t know until after he 
bought it that it was an old race-horse. 
That means that the horse used to run 
races with other horses at the County 
Fair and places like that. Instead of 
being hitched to a plow and plowing 
farmers’ fields, or instead of being hitched 
to'a carriage and taking a family to drive, 
for years and years her business had been 
to run races with other horses. 

When little Matilda’s father found out 
that his new horse was really an old race- 
horse, he thought perhaps he would have 
to sell her and buy another. The neigh- 
bors all insisted that it wouldn’t be safe 
for Matilda’s mother to drive such a 


_ horse. 


They said, “She will run away as sure 
as can be, because she is an old race-horse, 
and old race-horses all run away, you'll 
find out!” 

And one day soon after, Matilda’s 
He was driving. his 
fine-looking, high-stepping horse slowly 
along a country road. Little Matilda was 
sitting on her mother’s lap; the family 
was happy and the horse was happy too. 
They knew the horse was happy because 
she pricked her ears in a happy way, 
switched her tail joyfully, and picked up 
her feet in a pretty fashion as she went 
trotting along, trotting along the country 
road. 

Suddenly on the road behind there came 
a horse traveling trot-trot—trot-trot—trot- 
trot—trot-trot—fast, like that. It was 
Dr. Foster’s horse, and the Doctor was 
driving fast because he had been sent for 
and was in a hurry. 

_ As you may know, any race-horse would 
be unwilling to allow another horse to 
pass on the road. First thing Matilda’s 
father knew, his horse gave a leap and 
went like the wind—straight along— 
straight along—straight along—straight 
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The Voice 


I hear it often in the dark, 
I hear it in the light,— 

Where is the voice that calls to me 
With such a quiet might? 

It seems but echo to my thought. 
And yet beyond the stars; 

It seems a heart-beat in a hush, 

And yet the planet jars! 

—William C. Gannett. 


Sentence Sermon 


There’s not a place where we can flee 


But God is present there. 
—Isaac Watts. 


ter’s horse ’way behind. Dr. Foster tried 
to hang onto the reins tightly, because 
that horse of his didn’t intend to be left 
behind if he could help it; but it made 
no difference how fast Dr. Foster’s horse 
made his four long legs fly, he couldn’t 


eatch up with the old race-horse. Then 
something happened. 
In the beginning Matilda’s father 


thought it was a joke when the old race- 
horse picked up her heels like that and 
went. Ina few minutes, though, he began 
to feel anxious. 

“T shall have to sell this horse,” said 
Matilda’s father to Matilda’s mother. 

Then he hung tighter than ever to the 
reins and kept on calling, “Whoa! 
Whoa!” 

The old race-horse pretended that she 
didn’t know that when a driver called 
“Whoa!” he meant that she must stop. 

Suddenly off flew a carriage wheel! 
Out flew Matilda’s father into the ditch! 
Over the dashboard flew Matilda’s mother 
and Baby Matilda! 

Now the dashboard was the front of the 
carriage, just back of the horse’s hind- 
legs and tail. As Matilda’s father flew off 
into the ditch he saw Matilda’s mother 
and the baby girl fly over the dashboard. 
It was a dreadful minute. The man was 
sure his wife and baby wouwld be killed. 

That wonderful old race-horse, though, 
knew what she was about. She was try- 
ing to win in a race with Dr. Foster’s 
horse, but she didn’t intend to kill her 
good family. She was fond of her new 
family ; they had been kind to-her, they 
had promised to give her a good home, and 
she was grateful. Old race-horses were 
not always so lucky, and perhaps she 
knew it. 

Now it happened that when Baby Ma- 
tilda flew over the dashboard she landed 
square in the middle of the old horse’s 
back, and her mother landed between the 
dashboard and the old horse’s hind-legs. 

As Matilda’s father scrambled out of 
the ditch he saw a funny sight. Nobody 
had time to say “Whoa,” but the old horse 
had stopped instantly and was gazing over 
her shoulders, looking as if she would 
like to ask why the family were behaving 
in such a queer fashion. Then she stood 
still as an old-time horse-block while 
Matilda’s father lifted the baby off her 
back and helped his wife scramble out of 
the queer place where she had fallen. 

Then he laughed; he couldn’t help it. 
No one was hurt; and the horse acted so 
surprised and glad to see the family alive 
and well, it is a wonder she didn’t laugh 
too. 

While Matilda’s father was putting on 
the wheel that had rolled off the car- 
riage, along came Dr. Foster. He was 
glad no one was hurt. He thought per- 
haps he’d better not try to pass the old 
race-horse again, and said so. He said 
too, “You will surely have to sell that 


horse !” 
“J wouldn’t think of parting with this 


Whoa !. 
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The Exception 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


At facing danger, valiant Bud 
Does never shake nor totter ; 

And yet, sometimes he acts afraid 
Of simple soap and water! 


te 


horse,” answered Matilda’s father, 
a laugh. 
people.” 

By that time the wheel was on again. 
Matilda’s father then stepped in front of 
the old race-horse and said, as he patted 
her head, “Drive on, Dr. Foster. To 
the horse he half whispered, “Now don’t 
you be silly !” 

The old horse wasn’t Silly; she stood 
quietly and allowed Dr. Foster’s horse to 
drive on by. And that was the first and 
last time the fine-looking, high-stepping 
old race-horse eyer ran away with her 
beloved family. 

[All rights reserved] 


with 
omy 
‘She knows more than some 


The Truant Elephant 
JANET GARGAN 


Punjab was the great elephant in a 
traveling animal show. His keeper, 
a tall- dark man, who always wore an 
immense white turban, was a native of 
India; and Punjab had been in his care 
since the time of his capture in the 
forests there. The keeper understood the 
elephant’s likes and dislikes, and his 
whims, too—for elephants haye whims 
that sometimes make them _ stubborn. 
There was a real friendship between 
the two; and when Punjab got in 
one of his restless moods, stamping and 
trumpeting, the keeper could usually 
quiet him. 

One day when the circus was in winter 
quarters on the Pacific Coast, Punjab 
played truant. His keeper, who was 
away, had told the helpers to take the 
elephant for his daily walk, but the men 
felt lazy and thought he could do with- 
out for that one day. 

Punjab enjoyed this walk, and so after 
he had waited patiently for several hours 
he snapped his leg chains and walked 
toward the gate. He broke through five 
of them and started down the boulevard 
for the ocean, about six miles distant. 
The keepers could not coax him back, 
and could only follow his lumbering but 
swift way, to keep him from mischief. 
He always liked to go to the water; per- 
haps he thought that sometime a great 
ship would stop to take’ him on board 
and carry him back to the land of his 
birth. There the great uplands swelled 
into the Himalayan Mountains,—and there 
his father and mother might still be at 
liberty, crashing through the mighty for- 
ests. How he wished for that old-time 
freedom! He did not like this circus 
life, with its great crowds of people, this . 
moving around in railroad cars, and the 
chained life of the tent and quarters. 
How glorious to dash with the herd 
through the forest on tropical moonlight 
nights, on to the river to wallow in its 
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Ups and Downs 
MARJORIE DILLON 


First I’m up and then I’m down! 
Up again—no use to frown. 

No, it’s not a see-saw game! 

This makes see-saw pretty tame. 


Acting like a circus clown— 

There! Like Jack, I bumped my crown! 
Up again, and flying, too! 

Down! I know I’m black and blue. 


Funny game, I must confess. 

You are puzzled. Can’t you guess? 
1l’m just learning—one more fall— 
How to roller skate, that’s all. 


mud and water! At these thoughts of 
the water he hurried on and soon dashed 
into the ocean breakers. His keepers tried 
to get him to dry land, but their efforts 
enraged him, and he filled his trunk with 
water and showered them. This was 
sport for the crowd that had gathered. 
The water was refreshing, and Punjab 
made up his mind to stay there—at least, 
if he could find anything to eat. He 
was very hungry, but he could see noth- 
ing that looked like elephant food. There 
were hot-dog stands, fried fish, candy, 
sandwich, and lemonade stands; but all 
at once’ he got a sniff of hot roasted 
peanuts—if he could find those, they 
would take the edge off his appetite. 
Then he would start inland to see if 
there were forests where he could find 
tender shoots of vegetation. His mouth 
watered as he thought of the bamboo 
shoots in the forests of India. 

Punjab’s appetite was his weak point, 
and no wonder, for he was of immense 
size, standing higher than the famous 
Jumbo. He left the water to search for 
the peanut stand. It was close by, and 
the frightened Italian took to his heels 
and left it to Punjab. He helped him- 
self to the peanuts, and the supply was 
rapidly diminishing, when he saw his 
keeper pushing through the crowd that 
surrounded him. 

His keeper had his arms filled with 
eelery,—and there was nothing, at least 
in this country, that Punjab liked better 
than crisp, fresh celery,—so he welcomed 
him with a friendly little trumpeting and 
begged for some. The keeper made him 
understand that he must follow him to get 
any; but the elephant knew that this 
meant back to the quarters, and he hes- 
itated.. This freedom with no heavy leg- 
chains to hobble him was a great deal to 
give up. But he was almost always a 
very obedient elephant, so he followed. 
When at last it was given to him he was 
in the quarters, and the leg-chain was 
snapped in place. He made a mournful 
rumbling, and the keeper pitied him. He 
patted him affectionately and said: “O 
Punjab, do you long for the great hills 
and the deep forests? Sometime, King 
of- the Forest, may we see our birth- 
-place, and you be free trumpeting with 
the herd, while I from my home on the 
hill-slope hear you and rejoice at your 
freedom!” And the elephant must have 
understood him, for he caressed him af- 
fectionately with his trunk. 
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Prize Essay on Chemistry 


In memory of their daughter Patricia, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Garvan of New 
York City are offering generous prizes 
to high-school students interested in chem- 
istry. In their name, the American Chemi- 
cal Society is conducting a contest, with 
the following awards: , 

The students who write the six best 
essays will each receive not only free 
tuition for four years at either Vassar 
College or Yale University, but in addi- 
tion, $500 a year. 

Next on the list of awards, the writers 
of the six best essays in each State, and 
in the District of Columbia, will receive, 
each, $20 in gold and certificates of hon- 
orable mention. 

Any high-school student (public or pri- 
vate school) may submit one essay, lim- 
ited in length to 2,500 words. The state 
committees must have all essays to be 
considered in hand not later than April 1, 
1924. Not later than July 1, the winners 
will be announced. After the state com- 
mittees have made their awards of $20, 
a national committee will, from the state 
winners, choose the final lucky six to win 
scholarships. 

To further the interest of the students, 
the Chemical Society has sent, free of 
charge, more than 20,000 sets of reference 
books on chemistry to high schools and 
libraries in all parts of the country. The 
books are: “Creative Chemistry,” “Life 
of Pasteur,” “The Riddle of the Rhine,” 
“Discovery, the Spirit and Service of 
Science,” “The Future Independence and 
Progress of American Medicine in the 
Age of Chemistry.” ; 

Following is the list giving the choice 
of subjects for the young essayists: 

(1) “The Relation of Chemistry to 
Health and Disease.” . 

(2) “The Relation of Chemistry to the 
Enrichment of Life.” 

(3) “The Relation of Chemistry to 
Agriculture and Forestry.” 

(4) “The Relation of Chemistry to Na- 
tional Defense.” 


(5) “The Relation of Chemistry to the 
Home.” 
(6) “The Relation of Chemistry to the 


Development of the Industries and Re- 
sources of Your State.” 

Ambitious students wishing to enter this 
inspiriting contest should write for full 
information to American Chemical So- 
ciety, Committee on Prize Essays, Mun- 
son Building, New York City. 


Bobby Tells how the Sun Came 
REBECCA HELMAN 


The sun with ribboned colors bright 
Shone through the window-pane, 
Splashing my bed with morning light, 

Making a yellow stain. 


“Arise! You little sleepy-head, 
Morning has come again! 

Are you going to lie in bed 
When birds sing in the glen? 


“When all the flowers’ velvet eyes 
Are round and open wide? 

Lift up that sleepy head! Arise!” 
The gold sun gruffly cried. 
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February’s Anniversaries 


Treaty ending Mexican War, February 
2, 1848. 7 

Battle of Manila, February 4, 1899. 

Great Baltimore fire, February 7, 1904. 

Frigate Constellation captures the In- 
surgente, February 9, 1799. 

First Fugitive Slave Law signed, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1793. 

Birth of Abraham Lincoln, February 
12, 1809. : 

Sinking of the Battleship Maine, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1898. : 

Frigate Philadelphia burned by Decatur, 
at Tripoli, February 16, 1804. 

Birth of George Washington, February 
2m Aaa. 


Benjamin Franklin’s 
Continual Christmas 


“Let no pleasure tempt thee, no profit 
allure thee, no ambition corrupt thee, no 
example sway thee, no persuasion move 
thee, to do anything which thou knowest to 
be evil; so shalt thou always live jollily; 
for a good conscience is a continual 
Christmas.” 


One Million Boys Under Coaches 


Major John J. Griffith, Commissioner 
of Athletics in the Western Conference 
of the Coaches’ Association of America, 
estimates that during the last year one 
million boys in this country played foot- 
ball under the tutelage of about fifteen 
thousand competent coaches. At the re- 
cent annual conference of the Association 
in Atlanta, Ga., Major Griffith said in 
part: “These coaches had it in their power 
to affect tremendously for good or bad 
this army of American boys. The real 
purpose of football is not that of making 
a better race physically, important as that 
may be. Football is the medium through 
which we as a people are learning things 
that are vital in developing better man- 
ners and better morals.” 


Six Important Words 


Members of the faculty of Princeton 
University recently discussed the question, 
“What are the six most important words 
in the English language?” 

Ten well-known men submitted lists in 
answer. In six of the ten, “loyalty” was 
given; in four, “courage” appeared; in 
three, “sportsmanship”; and each of the 
following words was included in two 
lists: “sanity,” “self-respect,” “humor,” 
“truth,” “yes,” “no,” and “knowledge.” 

President John Grier Hibben’s list is: 
“duty.” “loyalty,” “honor,” “self-control,” 
“service,” and “sacrifice.” 

Dr. Henry van Dyke gives as most 
“fundamentally” important: ‘a,’ “the,” 
“ig? “yes,” “no,” and “do.” Other fa- 
vorite words were “humanity,” “love,” 
“beauty,” “sincerity,” “persistence,” ‘‘tol- 
erance,” “charity,” “restraint,”  “self- 
knowledge,” “altruism,” “perseverance,” 
‘Jiberty,” “sympathy,” “justice,” “intelli- 
gence,” and “character.” 
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Second Church in Boston 
’ Reviews Rich Inheritance 


The Second Chureh in Boston, Mass., 


celebrating its 275th anniversary Feb- 


ruary 17 and 18, was made fully aware of 
its rich spiritual inheritance as a parish. 

The historical sermon by the minister, 
Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, touched 
upon four outstanding periods in the life 
of the church. First, the sixty years’ 
ministry of Increase Mather, in his day 
the chief citizen of the Colony, spokes- 
man of the people for civil liberty, diplo- 
matist sent to the Court of St. James, 
and president of Harvard College,—a pas- 
torate almost unexampled in Protestant 
annals for variety and value of services. 
Second, the prodigious labors of Cotton 
Mather in theology, education, philan- 
thropy, and reform, a record marred only 
by his part in the witchcraft persecu- 
tion, though it is to be remembered that 
that madness was largely due to the pre- 
yailing doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Scriptures. Third, the long pastorate of 
Rey. John Lathrop, covering the trying 
period of the Revolution, in which he 
earned fame as a stout upholder of the 
cause of independence. Later, Lathrop led 
his people through another revolution, the 
change from orthodoxy to liberalism, mak- 
ing it the easier for the church to affiliate 
with the American Unitarian Association 
a few years later under Rev. Henry Ware, 
Jr., one of the founders of the Associa- 
tion. Fourth, the three-and-a-half-year 
ministry of Ralph Waldo Emerson, per- 
haps not fully appreciated at the time, 
but later recognized as marking the high- 
water point of the spiritual tide of the 
Second Church, and constituting a price- 
less legacy to subsequent ministries and 
congregations. 

Following the sermon, the minister 
emeritus, Edward A. Horton, D.D., with 
fine vigor, discounting the years, and with 
happy spontaneity, added what he called 


_ apostscript, dealing with four “isms,” opti- 


| 
4 


mism, patriotism, humanism, and ideal- 
ism, as illustrated in the life of the Sec- 
ond Church. 

The Sunday evening service in which a 
former assistant minister, Rev. Frank B. 
Crandall, had a part, brought together a 
notable group of representatives of organi- 
zations having an interest in the celebra- 
tion,—the presidents of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches, and the Unitarian 
Historical Society, and of ministers bear- 
ing a special relation to the church,—Rey. 
Thomas Van Ness, a former minister, 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister of the 
First, or Mother, Church, and George A. 
Gordon, D.D., minister of the Old South, 
or Third, Church, each with his charac- 
teristic word, brief and felicitous. Let- 
ters of greeting were read, including an 
appreciation of the church sent by the 
president and secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Dr. Horton’s “Anni- 
versary Hymn,” “We Honor Those Whose 
Work Began,” and an impressive example 
of Russian choral music by Kastalsky, 
sung unaccompanied by the vested choir, 
brought a memorable service to a close. 

The social celebration the following eve- 
ning, necessarily limited to members of 
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the parish, provided for a large company, 
a diversified program. The Athena String 
Trio and soloists from the Second Church 
chorus, under the direction of Homer 
Humphrey, gave selections of a chamber- 
music type. Walter Kendall Watkins, an 
authority on old Boston, showed some 
fifty slides from his private collection of 
historic views, including several seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century maps of 
Boston. Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers, 
at home in the early history of New HEng- 
land, and a sympathetie interpreter of 
Puritanism, in the course of his address, 
not without many touches of original 
humor, dwelt on the essential modernity 
and forward-looking spirit of Increase 
Mather and his contemporaries, who, in 
the name of liberty, demanded an open 
door in religion, and thus builded wiser 
than they knew. Theirs was virtually an 
undenominated, community church. Para- 
doxically, in looking backward to their 
day, we are really looking forward to un- 
realized ideals. A social hour followed, 
some of the ladies of the parish wearing 
rare ancestral dresses of the eighteenth 
century. 

In connection with the celebration, the 
old communion silver of the church has 
been arranged for exhibition in a special 
case at the Boston Art Museum, and some 
of the very valuable original Mather vol- 
umes have been set aside for inspection 
at the library of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 


Mrs. Harriet M. Hilton Dies 


In the sudden death on February 1 of 
Mrs. Harriet M. Hilton, the Westminster 
Unitarian Church in Providence, R.1., lost 
a devoted and active worker. Mrs. Hil- 


- ton was eighty-one years old. The funeral 


was held at the church, February 3. She 
had served her church as a member of 
Alliance committees, as a teacher in the 
church school, and as an alert and: in- 
telligent participant in study groups. She 
was known as a lover and accomplished 
writer of poetry. Her son, the late 
Howard Hilton, was the architect of West- 
minster Church. ' 


Mr. Ufford to Quincy, IIl. 


Rey. Celian Ufford has accepted a call 
to the First Unitarian Society of Quincy, 
Tll., to fill the vacancy caused by the ill- 


ness and resignation of Rey. Warl F. Cook. | j 


Mr. Ufford was formerly minister at Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. 


M. M. Mangasarian, lecturer for the In- 
dependent Religious Society in Chicago, 
Tll., wishes to debate with Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter, liberal champion in the 
fundamentalist debates with Dr. John 
Roach Straton in New York City, on this 
question: “Resolved, That with the fall of 
the Bible as an infallible revelation, lib- 
eral Christianity as well as the orthodox 
variety go down to defeat together.” 


Sumuir, N.J.—All Souls Church (Uni- 
tarian-Universalist) receives a legacy of 
$1,000 in the will of Miss Augusta Larned 
of Summit. 
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Laymen’s League Conducts 
Campaign for New Members 


With a desire to begin the new fiscal 
year on April 1 with the largest member- 
ship in its history, the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League is launching a campaign 
among its 290 chapters for new members, 
intensive work on which will be carried on 
in the latter part of February and during 
the month of March. 

Each member has received from the na- 
tional office a postal card addressed to his 
chapter secretary, on which he is asked to 
write names of prospective members of 
the League from among his acquaintances. 
An invitation to join the League and a 
story of its activities will be mailed to 
men so nominated. It is suggested to the 
chapters that each conclude its drive with 
a dinner-meeting to welcome the new mem- 
bers and celebrate the success achieved. 

An immediate and substantial increase 
in numerical strength is just now a most 
important factor in the continued life 
and growth of the League, it is pointed out 
in the letter to chapter presidents and 
secretaries. The conclusion of the cam- 
paign in April will mark the beginning of 
the sixth year of the League’s history. 


Los ANGELES, CALir.—aA series of dra- 
matic episodes depicting the commandment 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
as it appears to five great religions of 
the world, was presented February 3 by 
the Young People’s Religious Union of 
the First Unitarian Church. 


GUIDES TO HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS 


THE HEREDITY OF RICHARD ROE, by 
David Starr Jordan. 


‘Richard’ Roe, a familiar figure in legal 
practice, serves as a lay figure of heredity, 
and in tracing his career some of the leading 
facts and principles of eugenics are brought 
under notice. The purpose of the study of 
eugenics is to know the kind of ancestors that 
we should pick for the next generation. A 


broader knowledge of this immensely important 
subject willleadtobettermen. $1.25 postpaid 


THE HUMAN HARVEST, by David Starr 
Jordan. 


“A study of the decay of races through the 
survival of the unfit.’’ A tremendous problem, 
involving the nation’s and the race’s future, is 
dealt with in a powerful, uncompromising, 
and convincing way that merits the attention 
of every serious student of present-day con- 
ditions and tendencies. $1.10 postpaid 


THE STRENGTH OF BEING CLEAN, by 
David Starr Jordan. 

A White Cross address, showing the folly 
of the quest for unearned happiness, and 
treating of certain popular vices with reserve 
but-with power. $1.35 postpaid 


SELF-TRAINING FOR MOTHERHOOD, 
by Sophia Lovejoy. 

A practical book on the training of children. 
It may well extend its influence beyond the 
mother in the home to the many mother 
associations connected with women’s clubs, 
schools and churches. Paper, $0.85 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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School of Religion Neaded 
in Michigan, Laymen Declare 


Laymen’s Sunday was observed in the 
Ann Arbor, Mich., church, January 27. 
Milton E. Osborn conducted the service 
and declared that in spite of the fact that 
a hundred years ago, under the influence 
of religion, eight colleges and universities 
were founded within a radius of fifty 
miles of Jackson, Mich., the present proj- 
ect for a School of Religion adjoining 
the state university was an expression of 
the growing sense of a real need. 

Dr. Hugh Cabot, dean of the Medical 
School of the university, was the first 
“preacher” of the day. He said that his 
approach to religious questions was 
through inheritance, science, the war; and 
perhaps the last approach was the most 
impressive. It had shown him that the 
present generation do not have the neces- 
sary background of religious-historical 
knowledge on which to project their own 
experience and questions. None of the 
great religions of the world were acci- 
dental; they represent elements of appeal ; 
they deserve to be studied and known so 
as to give men the background they need. 
That was the speaker’s interest in the 
proposal for a School of Religion. 

Prof. Edmund EB. Day, dean of the newly 
ereated School of Business Administra- 
tion, spoke on “Christian Economy.” We 
have had the ideal of the “strenuous” life, 
and that of the “simple” life, he pointed 
out. To-day comes the appeal of the eco- 
nomical life, which, in a profounder way, 
unites the other two. It signifies -the 
achievement of the maximum or highest 
end with the least waste of energy. 

The service left the impression that Lay- 
men’s Sunday ought to be a regular fea- 
ture of church life. 


Mrs. Henry Angier Jenks 


Mrs. Edwina Booth (Reynolds) Jenks, 
who died at her late residence, 1925 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass., 
on Friday, February 15, was born in 
Marlboro, Mass., August 13, 1882. She 
was the daughter of George A. EB. Rey- 
nolds and the late Clara Edith (Holyoke) 
Reynolds and received her early education 
in the public schools of her native city 
and was graduated from the Marlboro 
High School with the class of 1901. 

Shortly after leaving school she moved 
with her parents to Dorchester, Mass., 
where she was active in the, work of 
the Channing (Unitarian) Church. 

She was married on August 22, 1918, 
to Henry Angier Jenks, son of the late 
Rey. Henry Fitch and Lavinia Hathaway 
(Angier) Jenks of Canton, Mass. 

She was a life member of the -Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, a member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 
the Animal Rescue League, the Canta- 
brigia Club, and the Women’s Alliance. 
She had been secretary of the Boston 
Federation of Young People’s Religious 
Unions and was active in Unitarian work. 
At the time of her death she was corre- 
sponding secretary of the Women’s Alli- 
ance of the First Parish (Unitarian) of 
Cambridge, Mass., and was a member 
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of that church. She-is survived by her 
husband and her father. 

Funeral services were held on Tuesday, 
February 19, at the chapel at Mount 
Auburn and were conducted by Rev. 


Loren B. Macdonald of Concord, Mass. - 


Dupré Recital at King’s Chapel 


M. Marcel Dupré, organist of Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Paris, will give a re- 
cital at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Thursday, March 6, at 8 p.m. The pro- 
gram will be broadcast by the WNAC 
station, and special arrangements are 
being made for its transmission to Eu- 


rope. Subscribers to this recital will re- 
ceive cards entitling them to reserved 


seats for occupaney up to 7.45 P.M. 


“The Undiiehed Prophets” | 


During the winter months, Dr. E, Stan- 
ton Hodgin is preaching at New Bedford, 
Mass., a series of sermons on “The Faith 
of the Unchurched Prophets,” or “Religion 
Outside the Churehes.” “Prophets” who 
compose the topics of sermons for Feb- 
ruary and March are Victor Hugo, Charles 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Thomas Huxley, 
George Eliot, Joseph Mazzini, Leo Tol- 
stoi, and H. G. Wells. 


“What we need to-day is to exert the 
spirit of spiritual ownership, stop our imi- 
tative ownership of mere tradition, and 
own truth for ourselves,’—Rev. George 
Lawrence Parker, Newton Center, Mass. 


GLADIOLI, ROSES, PEONIES 


Rainbow Mixture of Gladioli, 25 
kinds: 50 for $1; 100 for $1.50. 

Choice Collection of Prims: 30 for 
$1; 100 for $3. 

Giant Mother Bulbs, 


all new 
colors: 20 for $1; 100 for $4. 

Monthly Roses, three years old, all 
the popular kinds: 50 cents each; 12 
for $5. 

All the Best Peonies, 3 to 7 eyes: 
3 for $1; 12 for $3. 

All postpaid. 
R. J. GIBBINS, Mount Holly, N.J. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Tt following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
: BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


Te Te LTH 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


= Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
| Bey pp ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
-B. 0. 
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THE HILLS OF GOD 


_By REV. MILES HANSON 


of Roxbury, Mass. 
$2.00 a copy 
Apply to Caroline S. Atherton 
22 ALDWORTH ST., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA HOME FOR SALE 


Charming town on lovely lake, 
good elevation, stucco house well 
built, 8 rooms, 2 baths, garage, 
good pavements and sidewalks, 
pure city water, electricity, excel- 
lent physicians, 3 churches; 
winter population largely good 
New England families. 


G. A. NODINE, Mount Dora, Fla. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED 


PERMANENT HOME in the country from April 
15 for two Protestant women willing to do all 
the work of the house for two ladies. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Address Miss G. H. F., 98 
Pinckney Street, Boston 14. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study_of Shakespeare.” Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. TH 
SHAKESPHARD CLuB, Camden, Me. 


HELP WANTED 


COMPANION TO LADY or semi-invalid. Chap- 
eron in Girls’ School. Managing housekeeper 
where one maid is kept, and care of children. 
Sew, mend, good shopper. Willing to travel. 
Excellent references. C-59, CHRISTIAN R4uGIS- 
TER. ; 


TOURS 


EUROPEAN TRIP, June 28 to September 1. 
Paris, Nice, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice, Milan; Lucerne, Jungfrau, Basel, Strass- 
bourg, Brussels, Antwerp, London, ete. Write for 
folder and information. Hmnry Hpwarp Rom- 
PHL, Joliet,: Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful. money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
SaLus Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


FERNS—FOR SALE 


Ready to pot, or set for walks, borders, and 
tubs. Hardy and prolific. Help me by order- 
ing now. his offer good for ten days. Ad- 
dress all orders to AtrorpD Joynur, Rocky 
Mount, N.C., R-1. ; 
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Concrete Results Expected 
-from Cincinnati Mission 


Cincinnati, Ohio, reports that the 
preaching mission conducted by Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Sullivan in the First Unitarian 
Chureh, January 20-27, under the aus- 
pices of the Laymen’s League “was ex- 
tremely successful from all standpoints, 
and will undoubtedly accomplish as much 
as, if not more than, any other this 
year.” This was achieved despite severe 
weather and the location of the church 
at a distance from the center of the city. 

For the first time this season, the at- 
tendance at the Sunday morning services 
of worship exceeded that of the corre- 
sponding evening meetings. Two noonday 
meetings in Keith’s Theatre attracted au- 


diences of 325 and 425 respectively. The | 


usual chapter supper was attended by 
four laymen from Louisville, Ky., and 
five from Dayton, Ohio. Dr. Sullivan 
spoke to 450 students at the freshman 
eonvocation at the University of Cincin- 
nati. His addresses on the opening and 
second evenings of the mission were 
broadcast. : 

All the literature furnished by the Lay- 
men’s League was taken. More people 
came to Dr. Sullivan for conferences 
than at any other mission this season. 
The children of two families not previ- 
ously identified with the church were en- 
rolled in the Sunday-school. Within two 
weeks new and active recruits were ad- 
mitted to the Women’s Alliance. Definite 
plans for follow-up work have aroused 
the enthusiasm of the society, and an ac- 
cumulation of concrete results is promised. 

Dr. Sullivan began a week’s mission 
in the First Unitarian Church, Louisville, 
Ky., on February 10, with the Clifton 
Church co-operating. From there he goes 
to Dallas, Tex. : 


Series on Bible by Mr. Adlard 


“The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge” is the topic of a series of 
sermons being given by Rev. Henry J. 
Adlard in the church at Duluth, Minn. 
Titles of the sermons are: 

“Beliefs: about the Bible,” “Higher 
Criticism and What It has Done,” “Bible 
Mythology and History,” “The Poetry and 
Drama of the Bible,” “The Hebrew Proph- 


ets,” “The Beauties and Banalities of the 


Bible,” “An Evaluation of the New Tes- 
tament,” “The Old Bible and the New.” 


Again the Trumpet Call of Islam 
(Continued from page 196) 

in Islam, as represented by the Khalif 

at Constantinople, is another phenomenon 

in the life of what was a continuous 

Turkey before the Great War. Here is 

a freshly created force with which a re- 


-yivified and rejuvenated Turkey will have 


to deal. And the direction taken hy that 
force does not argue a united Islam, ca- 
pable of joining in a “jihad,” or holy war. 
It will take a sound of much greater 
carrying power than the Agha Khan has 
issued to confront the West with a re- 
unified, reintegrated Islamic world. As 
things stand to-day, Islam counts for 
little politically even in the lives of its 


millions of votaries. 
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HRISTIAN 
ENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
Published Weekly $4a Year 


At Best News Stands: 


New York: Brentano’s 

Boston: Old Corner Book Store 
Indianapolis: Stewart's Bk. Store 
Philadelphia: Jacobs’ Book Store 
Washington: Brentano’s 
Cleveland: Burrows Brothers 
Cincinnati: Presbyterian Board 
Kansas City: Doubleday, Page 
Chicago: Brentano’s 

Pittsburgh: Jones’s Book Store 
Des Moines: Moses’ Book Store 
Detroit: Macauley’s Book Store 
St. Louis: Foster’s Book Store 
Kansas City: Doubleday, Page 
Denver: Herrick Book Co. 
Minneapolis: Donaldson’s 
Richmond: Levy Company 

San Francisco: Foster & Orear 


Ask YOUR Dealer 


Everybody 
is Buying 


: title “*Rev.”). 
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COMING! during MARCH 


Editorials: 
Fundamentalism and Modernism 


TWO RELIGIONS 


Two Views of God 
Two Views of Christ 
Two Views of the Christian Goal 


Can Fundamentalism and Modernism live together in one church? 
Is Protestantizm facing disruption? These questions, which haunt 
present day Christianity, will be frankly faced in these editorials. 


Two Views of the Bible 
Two Views of Salvation 


Goodspeed’s New Testament! 
You may have it FREE! 


: O Please enter my narne (a new subscriber) for a years subscription to The 
: Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00. 
7 J wiil remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me 
+ without extra charge a copy of Goodspeed s New Testament. 

F: Or you may have a 12 weeks’ trial subacription for $1.00. 

: O Enclosed please fiad $1.00 for a 12 weeks’ acquaintance subscription. 


: Name and address 
: heck in © which offer you wish to accept. 
: 52 cents extra; forvign $1.04). 


Please use 


(Note: Canadian postage, 
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A CHURCH PAGEANT FOR EASTER 
THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD 


By EUGENE R. and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


This pageant for Easter is arranged for presentation in the church, and has been successfully given 


in city and country churches. 


Takes about thirty minutes for production. 


Three rehearsals are 


usually sufficient, as there is but one speaking part. Detailed suggestions are included for the simple 


setting, costuming and music. 
Christmas. Send for descriptive circular. 


Published in one volume with THE NATIVITY, a pageant for 


Illustrated. $1.60 postpaid 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
. Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 


OmanHaA, Nes.—The amount required by 
the proposed budget of the First Unita- 
rian Church is $10,200. The amount sub- 
seribed through the recent every-member 
canvass was $10,287. 


Boston, Mass.—Visiting preachers at 
Arlington Street Church during March are 
Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of the First 
Church in Dorchester, Mass.; Dr. Syd- 
ney B. Snow of Montreal, Canada, for- 
merly associate minister of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. Theodore G. Soares of 
the University of Chicago; Rev. Edward P. 
Daniels of Hingham, Mass.; and Dr. 


BH. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford, Mass. 
They will take part in the four o’clock 
vesper services on Sunday afternoons and 
the weekly noonday meetings at 12.10 p.m. 
on Wednesdays. Philip Cabot will con- 


. tinue his talks to young people on Sunday 


mornings during the hour before the serv- 
ice of worship. 


Lexincton, Mass.—Papers written by 
members of the Women’s Alliance, the 
Laymen’s League, and the Sunday-school 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Chureh, telling why they are Unitarians, 
were read at a recent meeting of the Al- 
lianee branch. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In the presence of 
TRUTH, 


sold is as a little 
sand, and silver is 
as clay. 


A New Alliance Branch 


The Ladies’ Union of the Union Lib- 
eral Church at Calais, Me., has voted to 
become a branch of the Women’s Alliance. 
The president is Mrs. Irving W. McAl- 
lister and Mrs. Alfred Saunders is secre- 
tary. Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz is minis- 
ter of the church. 


A. U. A. Field Worker on Tour 


Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
with headquarters in New York City, 
started on an extensive tour, February 8, 
to visit churches in Wheeling, W. Va., Day- 
ton, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Louisville, Ky.., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Urbana, Ill, St. Louis, 
Mo:, Kansas City, Mo., Topeka, Kan., 
Lawrence, Kan., Tulsa, Okla., Oklahoma 


City, Okla., Dallas; Tex., San Antonio, 
Tex., Houston, Tex., New Orleans, La., 


and Atlanta, Ga. He will return to his 
headquarters about March 1. 


Dr. Oscar E. Maurer at Chapel 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., during the week beginning 
March 3 will commence as usual with an 
organ recital at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. 
The organist will be Mr. Robinson of 
King’s Chapel. On the following days, 
Tuesday, Wednesday (mid-day and ves- 
pers), and Thursday, March 4-6, the visit- 
ing preacher will be Oscar Edward 
Maurer, D.D., of New Haven, Comm. After 
ordination in the Congregational minis- 
try, Dr. Maurer served for three years 
as minister at Great Barrington, Mass., 
until in 1909 he came to Center Church, 
New Haven, which pastorate he still 
holds. He is active in the work of the 
governing body of his denomination, and 
is a trustee of Piedmont College and Tal- 
ladega College. During the late war he 
served as secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at 
Camp Meade and also in France. 

On Friday, March 7, the speaker will be 
William R. George, founder of the George 
Junior Republic. Mr. George is well 
known as a reformer in promoting the wel- 
fare of neglected and delinquent children. 


WoRcESTER, MAss.—The Lend a Hand |. 


Club of the First Unitarian Churen pro- 
vides from its membership substitute 
teachers for the church school in ease of 
unavoidable absence of the regular teach- 
ers. 


“The way of salvation is the way of 
serviceableness. Make yourself worth 
saving.”—Rey. Oliver J. Fairfield, Long 
Beach, Calif. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 26. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory, school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Cariada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Buace 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Two weeks from now the Mission will send 
banks to all Sunday-schools for use of members 
in collecting a Diamond Jubilee Offering to be 
made at Easter. Individuals not in the schools 
will be given banks upon application. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. DeNormandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, 
Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Grenerat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacifie School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars addressthe Dean, —~ 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with ‘‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


“The battle is on, and it is being forced 
by the intolerant ones. One branch of 
intolerants, for example, want to keep 
the Bibles out of the public schools, and 
that has been accomplished here in Cali- 
fornia. Another branch wants:to keep the 
theory of evolution out of the public 
schools, and that has been accomplished 
in Oklahoma. And what has happened in 


these two States may happen in every 
State, and not only as to the two subjects 
referred to, but as to all subjects, par- 
ticularly subjects upon which the scien- 
tific thought of man has been brought to 
bear. To prevent this by becoming toler- 
ant is the gravest need of Christian the- 
ology.”—Rev. Berkeley B. Blake, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. i. 


\ 
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OVER SIXTY YEARS IN BUSINESS AND GROWING STRONGER EVERY YEAR 


Life Insurance Annuities 


TT 


Endowments 7 I nsurance for 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Total Disability 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMARY OF THE 61ST ANNUAL REPORT 


Made to the Massachusetts Insurance Department as of December 31, 1923 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE on approximately 
3,300,000 Lives $1,863,777, 702.00 


Increase during the year $194,930,034.00 
Funds Reserved as Liability to Mature these Policies 262,360,586.00 


Funds Reserved for All Other Liabilities, including Sur. 
plus Returns apportioned for payment to Policy- 
holders in 1924 : me 14,851;898- 01 


Surplus Funds for General Emergency Protection 22, 141,386.68 


err orn ae Pew N D S- $299,353,870.69 


Comprising Mortgages, $161,340,705.02; United 
States Liberty Bonds and Other Government Ob- 
ligations, $24,220,715.78; Railroad Bonds, $35,376,- 
222.29; Municipal Bonds, $24,806,796.44; Loans to 
Policyholders, $24,700,852.92; Other Assets, $28,- 
908,578.24. ; 


Increase during the year $31,277,967.28 


Since organization the Company has paid Policyholders 
$321,442,854.00. In 1923 alone these payments 
‘were $28,583,892.00, or $95,280.00 per working day. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, President 


‘BOARD OF DIRECTORS: John L. Wakefield, William H. Wellington, 
Walton L. Crocker, Elwyn G. Preston, Edward F. Woods, George S. Smith, 
Charles L. Ayling, Robert K. Eaton, Charles F. Adams, Louis K. Liggett, 
Paul E. Fitzpatrick, Ernest B. Dane, Howard Coonley, Fred E. Nason, 
- George R. Nutter, Thomas M. Devlin. 


CE 
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PLEASANTRIES | 


At the Garage.—Little- Miss: “Mister, 
will you fix up kitty, there’s a miss in her 
purr !”"—Judge. 


« 


“He went through a fortune in less than 
two years.” “That so? He'll find it dif- 
ficult to go through his poverty that fast.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


-A visitor said to a little girl, “And what 
will you do, my dear, when you are as 
big as your mother?’ “Diet,” said the 
modern child —Tit-Bits. 


“The boss offered me an interest in 
the firm to-day.” “He did!” “Yes, he 
said that if I didn’t take an interest in 
it pretty soon he'd fire me.” 


Landlord: “I hear you 
about the flies in your room.” 
“Oh, no; 
with my hand.”’—WMichigan Gargoyle. 


Roomer : 


“A newspaper job has its advantages.” 
“Yes?’ “When people ask you why you 
gave it up you can always explain that 
‘I decided to become a free lance.’ ”’—Life. 


Safety First—A new safety bumper for 
motor-cars consists of a pliable guard-rail 
so arranged that when a pedestrian is 
struck, two arms draw the person on to a 
canvas stretcher. ~Thus the metorist is 
not jarred at all—London Opinion. 


“Bobby.” said the teacher, sternly, “do 
you know that you have broken the Eighth 
Commandment by stealing James's apple?” 
“Well,” explained Bobby, “I might- just 
as well break the Highth and have the 
apple as to break the Tenth and only covet 
it.”"—Forecast. 


from Palm Beach, in New 
York Times: “New York is full of restau- 
rants advertising Southern cooking. In 
the Florida resorts I see restaurants ad- 
vertising Northern cooking. Is there no 
part of the country that dares to brag 
about its cooking at home, where they 
know it?” 


A letter 


Margaret is only seven years old, but 
sometimes quite naughty. On one occa- 
sion her mother, hoping to be particularly 
impressive, said, “Don’t you know that 
if you keep on doing so many naughty 
things your children will be naughty, 
too?’ Margaret dimpled, and cried trium- 
phantly, “Oh, mother, now you've given 
yourself away !"—Everybody’s Magazine. 


On diagonal corners of a certain street 
in a Western city stand two churches, as 
wide apart as the poles in their theology. 
One Hallowe’en some waggish boys “bor- 
rowed” an elevator sign from a dovntown 
block and put it up in front of one of the 
churches, with a hand pointing across 
at its neighbor. The next morning the 
amused passers-by read, with broad smiles, 
the advice on the sign, “Take the other 
elevator.” 7. 


Leonard Bacon, who was one of the 
best-known theologians in New England 
a half-century ago, was attending a con- 
ference, and some assertions he made in 
his address were yehemently objected to 
by a member of the opposition. “Why,” 
he expostulated, “I never heard of such 
a thing in all my life!” “Mr. Modera- 
tor,” rejoined Bacon, calmly, “I cannot 


allow my opponent’s ignorance, however | 


vast, to offset my knowledge, however 
small.” 


are kicking | 


I was just knocking them around } 
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Ten Thousand Dollars Needed 


in Annual Contributions from churches, 

societies, and generous individuals, to 

maintain the minister’s pension at the 
modest sum of $500. Send them to 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 

54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 

GLADIOLI 42 Fancy, 10 colors........ 

Guaranteed to blossom 


Colored Gladiolus Book with cultural directions FREE 
PIERCE BULB CO., Guaran-tested Bulbs, Box 18, West Medway, Mass. 


36 Mixed Bulbs, 6 colors.... $1.00 


3.00 


4 ; 3 ; 120 BOYLSTON ST. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ™* tostox 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 


free, 
All makes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS, {tests slghty wed machine 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. ress pre 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


4° Ee 
Stands for the ‘‘ Home’’—a perfect home 


when it has a 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATOR 


The Chest with the Chill in it 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Bostofi which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


under eminent masters. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, THE CHrisTIan 
REGISTER. 


Because Men Are Not Stones 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND 
Price $1.50 postpaid 


“Its point of view is wholly modern and it 
presents the co-operation of religion and 
science. “Its argument is for a God in whom 
man can believe. ... The fine feature of 
the book is that . the author reveals that 
him God is real and that this book — 


to 
own experience in his search for God. 

book is especially welcome at this time when 
ideas are extreme and’ when true lil 

is in contest with aggressive fundamentalism.” 
—The Universalist Leader, 


“Tt is a persuasive book that is worth one’s 


\\ 18 BOYLSTON: STREET, BOSTON } 


while to read and study.”—The Christian Life. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


ew_Students Admitied Any Monday 


to NSe Following Courses: (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
ice, Dictati Calculating Ma- 


Other College Crieale Soares open in September 


(24) [Frsruary 28 1924 
In this Number 
Editotials, | 27.552) oo. ate: te ee 
Original and Selected 
Again the Trumpet Call of Islam, by S. I. Ton- 
FORO! Yaw ee usenet <<a 196 
What Determines the aimee you pay Shee 
Minister? <u e-<) aqme ee . > iF 
What is it all About? by Charles R. Jey + ‘6 an ee 
God Still Dwells in aye es Charles W. . 
‘Wendie, DD. 95 na =e 2 200 
New Books - 
What River will you Fish? A New Synthesis of 
, Religion, by F Raymond Sturtevant; Books. 207 
The Home 
True Story about an Old Race-Horse, by 
Frances Margaret Fox; The Truant Ele- 
phant, by Janet Gargan  . 209° 
Prize Essay on Chemistry; Rebsoaey 's ‘Aumtee 
saries; Benjamin Franklin’s Continual Christ- 
mas; One Million Boys Under eg Se Six 
Important Words... . é - 210 
Poetry 
A Glimpse of the Sea, by Claribel Weeks Avery, 199 
The Exception, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . 209 
Ups and Downs, by Marjorie Dillon; Bobbie 
Tells how the Sun Came, by Rebecca Helman. 210 
The Progress of Religion . ...... 202 
Unitarian Word and Work. .... . . 203 
Churefi Notes). 3 og). J 2 2] Se 
Pleasantries= ..° 37... 2) se 216 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D. minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert’ L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minist ter, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples chool, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 5 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simous, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o'clock, "All Souls School of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children 3 at 
ll o'clock, ehurch service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (16380), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough S 

Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 


services. All are welcome 

KING'S CHAPEL (1686), School and tremens 
Streets, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritan, 


Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer with 
sermon, 11 A.M. Daily services at 12.15 P.M., 
except Saturdays. Vesper services Wednes 


at 5 P.M. 

aoe CHURCH IN BOSTON ~ (1649), 
con Street and Audubon Road. HBugene 

Rodman Shippen, Minister. Rev. ward A. 

Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.45 a.M., 

Church School. 11 a.M., morning service. 


Subject, “The Inspiration of the Past.” 
P.M., Communion service. 7.30 P.mM., Emerson 
Guild meeting. The public invited. 


STRATON - POTTER 


Fundamentalist-Modernist Debates 
(Official Limited Edition) 
1. Bible Infallibility. 2. Evolution. 3 Vignes 
4. Deity of Jesus. 5. Second Coming. 1 and 2 


ready. Cents each postpaid. a (Sreuments 
on Both Si es. Send $1 bill for 1 and 2 


Lit, Dept, WestSide Church, 550 W. 110th St, RY. Cty. 


is 


